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Etiquette and strategies for the race-watcher 


Map of the course 
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Remembrance of races past 
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Watch on the brine 


Observations on the sport of observing Falmouth 


by Charles P. Pierce 


he best way to ensure that you see 
l this year’s Falmouth Road Race is 
to arrive in Falmouth for that 
purpose on the morning of race day. This 
will not necessarily mean that you'll 
avoid having to fight the crowds along 
Falmouth Heights or to engage in deli- 
cate naval maneuvers to secure a moor- 
ing place off Falmouth Beach. It will, 
however, mean that you will not be in 
Falmouth on either the Friday or Satur- 
day night preceding the race. There is 
much fun to be had on both of these 
nights. So much, in fact, that many fans 
find themselves totally unable on Sunday 
to be sure whether they are watching a 
foot race, an Easter parade, or the Third 
Manassas. 

Falmouth has developed a reputation 
even among world-class road racers as an 
event that is twice as much fun to watch 
as it is to run. Last year, for example, 
there were enough important compe- 
titors scuttling around between the vari- 
ous whoopie palaces in Falmouth Heights 
to stock a second major race. 

Watching the Falmouth race differs 
substantially from watching, say, the 
Boston Marathon. Essentially, Falmouth 
has fewer and less. There are fewer miles 
between Woods Hole and Falmouth than 
there are between Hopkinton and Boston: 
19 fewer, in point of fact. Therefore, Fal- 
mouth takes less time than Boston. 
Further, this means that there are fewer 
places to stand along the Falmouth 
course. Falmouth has a smaller field, 
although this distinction between the two 
races is rapidly vanishing. And Falmouth 
has fewer bicyclists, roller skaters, 
concession stands, radio helicopters, 
Instant Eye teams, police horses, and 
drunks from Chelmsford. 

Consequently, the informed Falmouth 
spectator must adjust certain aspects of 


woops HOLE 
START 


fan behavior to conform to the race’s 
peculiarities. Certain fine points of how 
to watch this race are becoming more 
important as the thing grows into the 
kind of event with which traffic problems 
and Bob Lobell are annually associated. 

Garb, togs, apparel, etc. In the past, 
Falmouth has been characterized by two 
types of weather: hot and lousy. The first 
race was run in a downpour. The two 
meteorological options are by no means 
mutually exclusive. There have been hot 
days that were lousy (as in 1978, when 
the ball field near the finish line was lit- 
tered with so many heat-struck runners 


-that it began to look like a gym class had 


stormed Cemetery Ridge), and lousy days 
that were hot (as in 1979). 

One is therefore advised to come 
dressed for both eventualities, which 
means to dress for hot weather, but to 
bring along rain gear as well. At the very 
least, you can use the latter to sit on or to 
stifle disagreeable children standing near 
you. 

Equipment. One of the nice things 
about a seven-mile race like Falmouth is 
that you don’t have to lug around the 
kind of siege gear that people tote to races 
like the Boston Marathon every year. The 
whole race is over in a half-hour or so, 
which means that unless you're there to 
watch Cousin Sam choogle by in 70 
minutes on his way to metatarsal cata- 
lepsy, you don’t have to bring much in 
the way of provisions. 

An average lunch will do, and an effec- 
tive cooler is a must. The taste of beer left 
on asphalt in the sun for longer than five 
minutes begins to approximate that of an 
STP frappe. 

Beyond yourself, however, you should 
think about the people you have come 
out to watch. As we said, Falmouth is 
usually as hot and humid as you can 


expect anything on Cape Cod to be 
during the summer. People running 
toward it are going to need lots of water. 
The townspeople have been pretty good 
about supplying it, but it would be highly 
considerate of you to bring some along 
yourself. The sponsor of the ‘race is 
Perrier, but don’t feel obliged to spend a 
lot of money for this Ferdinand Demara 


of club sodas. Simple Quabbin Straight - 


will suffice. This also holds true if you’re 
planning to hose down the runners (a 
thoughtful gesture that can also be fun; if 
you add up the number of runners you 
hose, you can compete against neighbor- 
ing gunners). 

Land-based operations. As is the case 
in most road races, the most incon- 
venient. places from which to watch the 
Falmouth race are the start and the finish. 
Yet many people insist on thronging 
these two spots anyway. The start is 
attractive because it offers the possibility 
of doom, destruction, and the odd 
trampling or two. The finish is where all 
the rest of the fun is. 

The race starts in front of the Captain 
Kidd, a cozy little Woods Hole bistro that 
is completely uninhabitable for two hours 
per year. Approximately eight feet from 
the start, the course narrows so that the 
runners can pass over_a small bridge. 
Hence the field is almost instantly fun- 
neled, not unlike cows hitting the run- 
way in a stockyard. The distinction 
between spectator and competitor blurs at 
this point. Do try to keep it as clearly 
defined as you can. Also, ask permission 
before climbing onto anyone’s balcony. 
Apologize for the geraniums if it becomes 
necessary. 

The final stretch of the race leads over 
the small rise at Falmouth Heights, and 
the finish line is at the bottom, on the 
other side. There is a large recreation field 


near the finish where several Olympic- 
class people are going to be milling about. 
Given the expected size of the crowd, 
however, you will not see the finish from 
the ball field. Also nearby are several of 
the clubs that have become sort of the 
unofficial hosts for the race. Also nearby 
will be elements of several Cape Cod 
police companies. Appropriate discre- 
tion is advised. 

Clearly, the best spot for watching the 
race on land is along the lengthy straight- 
away leading past Falmouth and Surf 
Drive Beaches. The runners will have 
come down off the hilly first two miles, 
and it is likely that the race will still be a 
contest at this point. Last year, Craig 
Virgin finished ahead of everyone. Yet 
along the deaches, he was still dueling 
with Ric Rojas and several other runners. 

Naval operations. The beach stretch is 
unique among great American foot races 
in another way. Offshore, dozens of 
pleasure craft usually moor so that week- 
end seadogs can watch the race with feet 
propped firmly on the gunwale. In addi- 
tion, several boats can be counted on to 
“pace” the runners, cruising close to 
shore parallel to the leaders. This is not 
wise. The boats are getting so numerous 
that if’ enough of their captains choose 
this approach, the runners will someday 
hit this stretch of beach and find them- 
selves running by an outboard re-enact- 
ment of the Battle of Leyte Gulf. 

If you are part of the floating 
bleachers, it is considered good form to 
give the runners a blast of your horn as 
they go by. On foggy days, this may 
serve to keep them from running to 
Madrid. On clear days, it is merely a wel- 
come gesture of support. 

Miscellany. Being by the seashore, 
Falmouth naturally has lots of things for 

Continued on page 7 
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) Route of the 
Falmouth Road Race 


The race starts in Woods Hole, 
at 10 am. on Sunday, August 17, 

and ends in Falmouth Heights 
approximately a half-hour later. 
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Jogbra. 


No man-made sporting bra 
can touch it. 


Invented by two women runners. _jockstrap. Says Lisa, “We cut two in 


Jogbra is not the product of a fancy 
lingerie firm or an aggressive marketing 
group. Two women athletes invented 
Jogbra. 

Lisa Lindahl runs thirty miles a week. 
Hinda Schreiber runs fifteen. They 
learned that bouncing breasts can be 
painful and medically dangerous. And 
that ordinary bras chafe, slip around 
and fall down. 


“We went looking for a sporting 
bra and what we found were 
regular bras with sporting 
labels.” 

They decided to create their own 
jogging bra. Rather than look to other 
bras for inspiration, they studied the 


half, sewed them together, and they 
kept us from bouncing.” 

Asa result, the Jogbra looks like no 
other sporting bra on the market. It is 
not a modification of a normal bra. It’s 
a totally original piece of athletic 
equipment. 
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The only sporting bra with an 
inside-out design. 

All Jogbra’s seams and other 

construction are on the out- 

side, away from the body, to 

prevent irritation. And there's 


no hardware to dig into your 
skin. 
Jogbra’s fabric is an ideal 
blend: cotton for softness and 
absorption of sweat, Lycra* for 
stretch and control. Jogbra’s 
unique design holds breasts 
close to the body without 
binding. 


x 


“ 


Lisa Lindahl and 
Hinda Schreiber 
of Jogbra. 


Wide rib band keeps Jogbra firmly 
and comfortably in place. All elastic is 
perspiration resistant. Straps cross in 
back and cannot fall. 


You'll want to be seen 
wearing Jogbra. 


The Jogbra is also a halter top that 
looks as good as it feels. 

It is available not only in all white & 
all beige, but also in blue with white 
trim to be worn without a T-shirt. Even 
the label is functional. It doubles as a 
pocket to hold a key and emergency 
money. We call it our Pocketlabel. 


Pocketiabei 


PAT PEND 





Available at the following stores: 


Massachusetts 
Bedford 


Boston 


Bedtord Sports Shop 


Bill Rodgers Running Shop 
Hermans World of Sports 
Eastern Mountain Sports 
Tuckers 

The Athlete’s Foot 


Hermans World ot Sports 


Braintree 
Burlington 


James F. Brine 
Marathon Sports 


Cambridge 


Hyannis The Athlete’s Foot 





Medtord 
Nantucket 


Natick 


Newton 


Peabody 
Salem 
Wellesley 


Manchester 
Newington 


Portsmouth 


The Athlete’s Foot 
Murray’s Toggery Shop 
Nantucket Model T’s 
The Athlete’s Foot 


Athlete’s Foot 
Hermans World of Sports 


The Athlete’s Foot 
The Sporting Shoe 
Nike Running Shop 
Olken’s 


New Hampshire 


The Athlete's Foot 
Olympia Sports 


Gallagher's Sports Center 


Dealer Inquiries: call Paul Conway, (617) 245-5796 
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Woods Hole. 79, when Rodgers was No. 1 and Virgin didn’t stand out in the cron. 


Running scored 


Odds and ends and odds on Falmouth’s top contenders 


by Michael Gee 
t will be the top sports event prose, it turns out that what Herb 
I of the New England summer; most wants out of running is win- 
the only world-class ning. Which ought to make him a 
happy man, for Lindsay has been 
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record has been broken every 
year the race has been held, but 
Virgin just might be the one who 
does it. He hails from Lebanon, 


than is horse racing. Some of the 
worthies mentioned may decide 
just to ‘watch rather than to 
compete, or may not make the 


spot for a blanket and a 
cooler, and sitting back and 
enjoying the show. Running 
makes a fine spectator as well as 


able 


indeed, 


sports event held here. This year’s 
Falmouth Road Race has what 
can fairly be termed a monster 
field. Given a few shifts in Soviet 
foreign policy and last January’s 
Gallup polls, many of its partic- 
ipants would be entering the race 
as Olympic coinpetitors, some as 
medal winners. Adding to the 
competitive spice are the good old 
intangibles, most notably that 
under the cloak of road racing’s 
professed bonhomie, several of 
the top runners in the field would 
just love to beat each other — very 
badly, humiliatingly if possible. 
So within the battle for first place 
will be some highly provocative 
and entertaining individual duels. 

So if you didn’t get a number 
for this year’s race, don’t despair. 
You're better off finding a suit- 


participant sport. If people don’t 
learn that from this year’s 
Falmouth, they'll never learn any- 
thing about sports. 

Now, Massachusetts hasn't yet 
become enlightened enough to set 
up pari-mutuel machines for road 
races, so the following form chart 
is strictly hypothetical. I can’t 
overemphasize the point enough. 
Any wagerers out there should be 
aware that this tout sheet is 
simply the product of one man, 
and bears no connection to any 
similar forms out of Las Vegas, 
Providence, or anywhere else. I 
have no desire to wind up trying 
on a pair of concrete Nikes. 

Further, it should be noted that 
road racing is even more prone to 
late scratches and surprise entries 


trip down. Then again, someone 
else may decide to give it a go at 
the last minute. You can’t enter 
the Falmouth Road Race that 
way, but guys like Marius Yifter 
and Lasse Viren can, if they're so 
inclined. 


The men’s field 

Herb Lindsay. It says a great 
deal about the progress of road 
racing that Herb’s sponsor, the 
Frank Shorter Racing Team, pro- 
vides a six-page biography on 
him, including his choice of cloth- 
ing (Frank Shorter gear, of 
course) and footwear, and a short 
summary of what he is looking to 
get out of his athletic career. 
When one boils away the “Why I 
want to attend your college’’ 


winning with great regularity this 
year. Of the-13 races he’s entered, 
he has won 10, 
ranging from two miles to 20,000 
kilometers. He was ranked the 
number-one road racer by Track 
and Field News for 1979, when 
his wins included a first place at 
the Catoctin, Maryland, race so 
notably unfinished by one Jimmy 
Carter. Lindsay was second in last 
year’s Falmouth, and since the 
distance seems made for him, he 
must rank as the favorite. Cape 
Cod humidity might be a problem 
for a runner from arid Boulder, 
but still, make Lindsay a solid 3-1. 

Craig Virgin. »Falmouth’s 
defending champion and record- 
holder. That record, 32:19, will 
certainly be broken, as the course 


at distances 


Illinois, just down the road from 
Belleville, and is southern Illi- 
nois’s second-most-noted ath- 
lete, after Belleville’s favorite son, 
Jimmy Connors. Craig would like 
to reverse that order, too. He’s, 
uh, outspoken. Last year, he 
spent the time leading up to Fal- 
mouth saying that what he’d 
really like to do was come up to 
New England and clobber Bill 
Rodgers. He did so, and was later 
heard to comment that there was 
“too much that’s bland about 
road racing.”’ Beating Rodgers in 
New England was a good way to 
stop that trend. Virgin won the 
10,000 meters in the Olympic 
Trials. Almost certainly he would 
enter Falmouth as a medalist, had 
it not been for the New Hamp- 


shire primary. Make Craig 4-1. 

Bill Rodgers. What becomes a 
legend most? Well, a fourth Fal- 
mouth triumph would be nice. 
The truth is that in road races 
shorter than the marathon, 
Rodgers has not enjoyed the 
degree of success his fans might 
suppose. Putting it bluntly, both 
Lindsay and Virgin have 
whupped him several times in the 
past year. Defeat does not sit well 
with Bill Rodgers, so it’s reason: 
able to assume that this time 
around, Falmouth is a more 
important part of his schedule 
than it was last year. The course 
agrees with Rodgers, and he'll 
have something else going for 
him as well: the people who'll be 
watching didn’t come out to 
watch some damn Midwesterner 
win. They'll be cheering the 
regional hero. I see him as 4-1, a 
price that should ensure a lot of 
action. 

Frank Shorter. Frank has 
become the Roger Penske of road 
racing, more notable as a team 
sponsor and magnate than as a 
runner. Still, he’s won the race 
twice (in ‘75 and ’76) and would 
just love to win again. Between 
Shorter and Rodgers, there’s a 
certain competitiveness, one born 
of natural and commercial rivalry. 
So the cry could be, ‘‘Win one for 
the sweatshirts.” 10-1. 

Greg Meyer. Among some 
cognoscenti, the dark horse. 
Meyer, from Natick, one of the 
upcoming stars of the Greater 
Boston Track Club, had his best 
race this year at the Midland, 

Continued on page 7 





Run with Bill Rodgers 


David Babiracki, Ron Wayne and Len “6 
SEND IN APPLICATION BELOW 


AMIERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


THIRD ANNUAL 


New Haven 20km Roadrace 


Labor Day e Monday e September 1, 1980 e 9 AM 
For the benefit of The Register Fresh Air Fund 
® and other New Haven Charities 
This 20 km—12.4 mile single loop certified course begins and ends on the historic New Haven Green, features 
numerous landmarks, picturesque New England scenery, a minimum of inclines to insure fast times . 
a course designed to the needs of the runner! 


REE Trip to the Bermuda Marathon will be awarded to the 1st unseeded sous Kamei ox Homaues Rack, Wilh a ot wracends 
runner to cress the finish line. Details with registration. donated 0 the Register evcck Ais Wand aad a@uee New 


ENTRIES LIMITED TO Haven charities. Entry fee $5. os hee a 6 
FIRST 3,500 RUNNERS 22° t990. No Retunse 70" E0t? eadline Avaus 
E-Te RE-TEE Powe eeeeenr= ENTRY FORM? 222% eece3*:""- 


PRE “TE E N PRE *TEEN In Consideration of the acceptance or my entry. | for myself. my executors, administrators, and assignees, do hereby release 
TEEN 12- / y TEEN 1 2- 17 | and discharge the city of New Haven, Amencan National Bank. New Haven Roadrace. Inc.. The New Haven Register and theit 


i ) a Vi employees or officials and any other sponsors for all claims arising or growing out of my participating in said athletic event 
OPE N 18- 39 OPEN 18-39 : Fattest and verity that. [have full now ledge of the risks involved in thiseventand Jam phy sically fit and sufficiently trained I 
MASTER 40-49 MASTER 40-49 j 


to participate in this event 
GRAND MASTER 50 GRAND MASTER S0* ay RE 
TEAM 


RACE FEATURES 
T-SHIRTS TO ALL PARTICIPANTS 
ete tee ent? Mee | PHONE —- 
FREE LUNCH AFTER THE RACE seni rere 
NUMEROUS AID STATIONS ON ROUTE | eer Sy KXI EXPERIENC Bogs 
FREE COLOR RACE PROGRAM if Katie tins Sey SIZE: S M L XI 
INSTANT FINISH TIME era ent fa. hearin ean 
@ COMPUTERIZED RACE RESULTS 
e TROPHIES AWARDED TO TOP 
FINISHER IN EACH DIVISION (Make checks payable to ‘New Haven Roadrace’’) 

TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


The American National Bank, New Haven 20 km 
Roadrace is co-sponsored by New Haven Roadrace, Inc. 


THE DIVISIONS 





(Parents signature required if under 18 years of age) 
I PRINTNAME _____ 
: (LAST) 


ADDRESS 
| CITY 








~~ (FIRST) (MIDDLE INITIAL) 





ZIP 


eS TATE 
TEAM NAME 














(CIRCLE ONE 


$5.00 before August 1, 1980 

i $7.00 after August 1, 1980 

| Entry Deadline August 22, 1980 Return Entry With Remittance to: 
Richard Kalt, President 
New Haven Roadrace, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1893 
New Haven, Connecticut 06508 


i NO DAY OF RACE REGISTRATION 


| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
AGE _ Me 
| 
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‘IMPROVING YOUR RUNNING” 


4 q N A 150 page book by Bill Squires, coach of the 

zg " Greater Boston T.C. Coach of Champions is now 

ie A available. Contents include 52 weeks of training 
A for the beginner thru racing distances, up to the 

‘ ma/athon. Other chapters include: injury pre- 


vention, nutrition, health, strength and flexibility, 


a. Trea ae See ee 
/ yl 4 4 aeneae Programs Inc. 
y ama Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 02120 
Cl SSI FIED ai —_ 
Greater Boston Track Club 
yl 4 4 Winners of 16 National Championships 
JBsLBA y = 
\ \ AN 
The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising bet- 
° A \ “\ 


V We 
ter for you. We guarantee that if you ad in the For Sale, ASAT \ Vays 


Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other cate- . \ \ \\\ 
gories doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for W X NW \ 

two consecutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. desks 

Not just for one more week, but until it works. All you have Rt 2 Mashpee or: | ‘Ores | 
to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee (26, : Jad 
applies to any non-commercial ad for a single transac- Sunday, Aug. 10th 


tion. Now THAT’S a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE | JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Guarantee. 
THE GUARANTEED | Run to the Rocks 
PHONE IN Race Day Eve 
Ee || liner sediyort etext 
FROM THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 














Aug. 19 NEW WAVE NIGHT 


‘ AT } é G7 I: 3 | | THE TEASERS 
C: 484 2 6° Ze é | SECOND COMING 
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ENERGY FAIR Q 
‘ 





SATURDAY & SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 &14, 1980 


at the Harbor Campus, U. Mass., Boston 











Phoenix 


is pleased to announce 


THE OFFICIAL FAIR GUIDE 
ISSUE DATE: September 9, 1980 


ADVERTISING 


DEADLINE: August 29, 1980 





The Fair will focus on the benefits of conservation and alternative energy and include: 


INQUIRIES INQUIRIES 
Christie Tritten, Exhibitor Director %& Exhibits ranging from simple , = Paul Carven 
Statler Office Bldg. weatherization displays to a windmill 100 Mass. Ave 

15 Columbus Ave., generating electricity for WHOH’s live on- Boston, MA 02115 
Boston, MA 02116 the-spot coverage of the event. (617) 536390 


(617) 727-0175 And much, much more! 


EXHIBITOR Demonstration speakers ADVERTISING 
Workshops 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
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American 


P.O. Box 207." pribier, ps. 19002 
FORMED BY RUNNERS, FOR 
RUNNERS. 
¢ Newsletters * Merchandise Discounts 
e Race Calendars * and much, much more. 

¢ Race Application Service 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIPS @ $10.00 still 
available 
Send Check - Name, Address & Zip Code to 


P.O. Box 207 Ambler, Pa. 19002 





BOSTON'S 
COOK BOOK. 


Boston Restaurants have found 


the recipe for increased business. 
So can you. 


Call 536-5390. 


SAVOR 


‘yOSTON S MONTHLY DINING AND 

















DRINKING MAGAZINE . 











The Liquor Warehouse 


Rt. 28 Mashpee 


A Short Run From Falmouth d 


The best prices on 
beer, wine, and liquor 
on Cape Cod. 











DICK AND ELLIE’S:MINI GOLF 


Rt. 28, Mashpee Rotary 


477-2721 


477-1187 


If you do not think this is the largest, most modern and challenging miniature golf 


course we will gladly refund your money. 


Giant Flea Market 
Saturday - Sunday 


Dealers Wanted 


eats) (Comtte-tel cre Wm Coe || 


o reservations necessary 
Space unlimited 











“‘The Home of Running In Boston’’ 


Ge 
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LOUNGE 


The Place To Find Cold Beer 
And Friendly Faces In Boston 


370 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Tel. (617) 262-8823 
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BURT ’S 


850 Main St., Falmouth 540-0644 


SUPER SIDEWALK SALE 
Biggest Sporting Goods Sale EVER!! 


Wednesday through Saturday, July 13-16 
Running Shorts & Tops 
Soccer Shorts & Tops 

Running Shoes and more 


N130-50% OFFI!! 
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© MARATHON SPORTS $ 


4a 
= 


NEW BALANCE 


Saucony ° 


354-4161 
1645 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
ACROSS FROM HOLIDAY INN 


SSOSSESOSCSCSESLESCSEC SCE EHS 


ATHLETIC FOOT WEAR ® 
RUNNING SPECIALIST ® 


ETONIC 


Tiger 


BROOKS 


Reebox 





Track record 
A history of the Falmouth Road Race 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


ommy Leonard didn’t 
i think it was a damn bit 
funny. He’d gone through 
all the trouble of putting together 
this first Falmouth Road Race, 
had even gotten McDonald’s to 
provide an English double-decker 
bus to transport him and the 
other runners from Falmouth to 
the Woods Hole starting line, and 
in the midst of plotting out the 
race’s final details he’d missed the 
bus. Now, with everyone else on 
the way to the starting line, 
Leonard was left standing in a 
gusty downpour back in 
Falmouth, frantic because he was 
about to miss the start. 
“Looking back at it now I can 
laugh,” he says, “but back then I 
was fuming. I wanted to run. 
George Robbat (proprietor of Fal- 
mouth’s Brothers Four, which 
marked the end of the race for the 
first few years) calmed me down 
and said he would drive me to 
Woods Hole. But it was raining so 
hard his car broke down halfway 
there. I didn’t know what to do, 
whether to run the rest of the way 
or what. George thought it was 
funny, but I was pretty mad. I 
ended up hitchhiking the rest of 
the way and making it just in time 
for the start.’’ Leonard smiles, 
knowing that it was only right 


that he was able to run in his race. ' 


Tommy Leonard doesn’t like to 
call Falmouth his race — he’s too 
modest. He’s forever pointing out 
the other people who've helped 
him along the way, and adding to 
his seemingly endless list of those 
he calls “the real heroes of Fal- 
mouth.” But while it may be true 
that organizing this road race is 
far from a one-man show, it is 
just as obvious that Leonard is the 
man responsible for putting Fal- 
mouth on the road-racing map. 

Back in the- summer of ‘73 
Leonard was tending bar at Broth- 
ers Four. He had gotten to know 
Falmouth Girls’ Track Club coach 
John, Carroll and believed the 
team had potential. Despite a lack 
of funds, this group of young 
athletes was winning state 
championships. Leonard figured 
the team could be even better if it 
had enough money to cover 
traveling expenses and training 
costs. “I thought we should 
organize a race to benefit the girls 
on the track team,” he says. ‘‘And 
besides, I'd always dreamed of 
having my own race.” 

He asked Carroll to help him 
set down the details of a race 
(Rich Sherman is now the third 
co-director), and they had every- 
thing organized and received 
town approval within a couple of 
weeks. The race would be run 
from Captain Kidd’s in Woods 
Hole to Brothers Four,.a course 
Leonard had run many _ times 
before and that he had always 
considered enjoyable. (The course 
has made a lot of friends over the 
years simply because it begins at 
one bar and — for several years, 
anyway — ended at another.) 

+ + + 

Dave Duba, on summer 
vacation from Central Michigan 
University in 1973, was visiting 
friends in Woods Hole when he 
happened to hear that there was 
going to be a road race. He paid 
his $1 entry fee and joined 97 oth- 
ers at the starting line on that wet 
and windy Wednesday noon. 
Duba, who ran track at Central 
Michigan, covered the 7.1 miles 
in 39:16 to provide the answer to 
a ‘pretty tough trivia question: 
who won the first Falmouth Road 
Race? 

In winning, Duba did not beat 
what you would call a world-class 
field. Since the race had been in 
the planning stages for only two 
weeks and was held on a week- 
day afternoon, a good many of 


the runners were bartenders or 
waitresses. ‘I got 13th,’ Leonard 
says. ‘“That’s how bad the field 
was.” But that’s not to say there 
weren't a few interesting runners 
there. They came in all shapes 
and sizes — and ages, from an 11- 
year-old girl to 63-year-old John 
Kelley. Many on the Cape hadn’t 
seen Kelley run before, and those 
near the finish were astounded to 
see the perennial Boston Mara- 
thon crowd-pleaser wind up a 
strong 17th. 

One obstacle that plagues any 
road race — or any sporting event, 
for that matter — that aims to go 
big-time is attracting big-name 
talent to compete. One name had 
a magnetic effect on the 1974 race 
— Liquori. Marty Liquori was 
world-class, so when he agreed to 
run at Falmouth, about 400 oth- 
ers decided to join him. One of 
them was a virtually unknown 
Connecticut schoolteacher, a soft- 
spoken sort who had just finished 
a stint as a conscientious objector. 
His name was Will Rodgers (we 
now call him Bill), and he outran 
Liquori and the rest of the Fal- 
mouth field in 34:16, exactly five 
minutes faster than Duba’s first- 
year winning time (actually, no 
fewer than 25 runners the sec- 
ond year beat Duba’s record). 
Rodgers would go on to win the 
next Boston Marathon and the 
rest, as they say, is history.: | 

Mention the third race, and 
Tommy Leonard will roll his eyes 
and tell you what a close call it 
was. Billed: as a showdown be- 
tween Olympic Marathon gold 
medalist Frank Shorter and 
defending champ Rodgers, the 
race drew about 700 runners and 
a heaping mob of. spectators. 
Because of the huge crowd, the 
concession stands ran out of ice, 
which threatened to curtail the 
hitherto long, joyous post-race 
celebration. But along came one 
of those “real heroes’’ Leonard 
talks about. Paul Kelly, owner of 
a Mashpee club, On the Rocks, 
brought down about 500 pounds 
of ice and saved the day — or at 
least the party. “It was a Sunday 
— his big night,’’ Leonard 
remembers. ‘And he’s way up in 
Mashpee — the race doesn’t help 
his business any. He did us one 
hell of a favor.” 

Kelly wasn’t the only hero that 
year. Seems Tommy Leonard got 
all excited the day he found out 
that Shorter had agreed to run 
Falmouth, and he grew even more 
excited when he got a sponsor to 
agree to pay Frank’s expenses. 
Leonard was so thrilled that he let 
the news leak to UPI and before 
long everyone knew about the 
Shorter-Rodgers match-up. The 
only problem was that the poten- 
tial sponsor, whom Leonard will 
identify only as ‘a Canadian 
brewery,” had second thoughts 
and decided to back out. That left 
the Falmouth Road Race with an 
attractive confrontation between 
two top runners but no one to pay 
the expenses. The race directors 
made a lot of phone calls and did 
a lot of worrying before finally 
coming up with a sponsor, 
McSorley’s Ale. So the match was 
set, and it turned out to be just 
what many people had expected. 
After the two-mile mark it was a 
two-man race, with Shorter and 
Rodgers trading the lead a few 
times before Shorter took control 
and crossed the finish line first, in 
33:24, 15 seconds ahead of 
Rodgers. Then, as others were 
still staggering past the finish 
line, Rodgers and Shorter went 
off on their own and ran the 
entire course back to. Woods 
Hole, just for fun. 

A year later, Shorter and 
Rodgers returned to Falmouth for 
a rematch. Only two weeks had 


Shorter’s 33:13 in 


passed ‘since the 1976 Olympic 
Marathon. in Montreal, and both 
runners had found themselves 
frequently in the media during 
and after that race. Despite 
Shorter’s loss of his title to East 
German Waldemar Cierpinski 
(who was most certainly not at 
Falmouth) and Rodgers’s disap- 
pointing 40th-place finish, the 
two had had their moments. 
Shorter had hung on for second 
place and the silver medal, and 
Rodgers had led the entire field 
for the first third of the race be- 
fore faltering. So, if Shorter and 
Rodgers hadn’t already been 
household names, they became 
such, at least in the households 
that had been tuned to the 
Olympic Games. All this brought 
still more eager anticipation to the 
second Shorter-Rodgers 
confrontation, and some of the 
many reporters who showed up 
to see what Falmouth was -all 
about were treated to an 
impromptu pre-race press confer- 
ence the like of which they prob- 
ably had never seen. Those who 
spoke up loud enough to be heard 
above the din of a juke box were 
able to interview both Shorter and 
Rodgers, because in true Fal- 
mouth spirit, these two runners, 
who were about to battle each 
other for some seven miles’ the 
next afternoon, were spending 
the evening on neighboring bar 
stools in a Falmouth pub. 

As many expected, this too was 
a two-man race, with Shorter 
once again edging out Rodgers 
and setting another course record 
in the process. Also like the year 
before, there was a problem find- 
ing a sponsor for Shorter. This 
time the good Samaritan was Bill 
Crowley, who owns Captain 
Kidd’s, in Woods Hole, and the 
Dugout, on Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

In most other respects, the 
1976 Falmouth bore no 
resemblance to the race of ‘75. 
The field had tripled since the 
previous year, to 2090 runners. It 
was becoming clear that this was 
no longer a joggers’ race, but one 
for good runners. While there had 
been a two-minute lapse between 
the two top runners and the rest 
of the field in ‘75, 10 runners 
finished within two minutes of 
‘76. Vin 
Fleming, fourth the*year before, 
finished only 11th in 1976 even 
though he bettered his time. 
Perhaps most telling was that 
Dave Duba’s winning time in the 
first race would not have placed 
him in even the top 100 finishers 
in 1976. Falmouth was on its way. 


+ + + 


Tommy Leonard turned 43 on 
the day of the 1977 race, and he 
had much more than a birthday to 
celebrate on that day. This was 
the year Falmouth became 
unquestionably big-time. It 
featured more runners than that 
year’s Boston Marathon. So many 
reporters attended that a flatbed 
truck was necessary to carry them 
all. The post-race food and beer, 
traditionally served at Brothers 
Four, was moved to a park big 
enough to contain two baseball 
diamonds, and the party was 
manned by a virtual army of John 
Carroll’s green-shirted assistants, 
who were coordinated by a CB 
network. The race, too, was 
something special. Shorter and 
Rodgers faced each other again 
this year, but this time it was a 
six-man battle, with Bill Rodgers 
coming out on top in 32:23. 
Shorter was not next across the 
line; a 20-year-old former high- 
school champ from Wayland 
named Alberto Salazar finished 
second, followed by two-time 
AAU cross-country champ Greg 





Fredericks. Steeplechaser Mike 
Roche took fourth, Shorter took 
fifth, and 3:58 miler Hillary 
Tuwei finished sixth. This was 
the most spectacular race yet, and 
it ruined Tommy Leonard’s inten- 
tion to make ’77 his last Fal- 
mouth Road Race at the same 
time it persuaded Perrier, which 
had been signed to sponsor just 
that one race, to do it again in ‘78. 

There were two big winners at 
Falmouth in 1978: Bill Rodgers 
and the heat. Rodgers defeated 
some 3400 challengers for his 
third (and second straight) win. 
The 70-percent humidity and 80- 
degree temperature bested just as 
many runners, causing a good 
700 to drop out before the finish 
and sending 17 to local hospitals. 
One of those hospitalized was 
Salazar, who had strongly 
challenged Rodgers until he 
faded, after five miles, and 
struggled to a 10th-place finish. 
Despite the heat, Rodgers was 
able to set a course record of 
32:21. But even he couldn't claim 
total victory over mother nature: 
after the race, he had to spend a 
full 90 minutes sitting still and 
cooling down on the Falmouth 
Heights baseball field. 


Before last year, Bill Rodgers 
and Frank Shorter had traded the 
last five Falmouth champion- 
ships, and it was beginning to 
look as if the other runners were 
wasting their time by even show- 
ing up. One runner who had 
plenty of excuses to stay home 
was Craig Virgin. He was 
scheduled to run a grueling 
10,000-meter race in the World 
Cup games in Montreal only a 
week after Falmouth. Just to get 
to Falmouth, he had to travel 
from Europe via St. Louis and 
New York. He took a cab from 
Hyannis Airport, only to arrive 
just in time for dinner the night 
before the race. But Virgin (who 
recently has run the second- 
fastest 10,000 meters ever) 
showed up and beat Rodgers, 
Shorter, and about 5000 others. 
He crossed the finish line in 
32:19, which was the seventh 
course record in Falmouth’s 
seven-race history. 


Since the first race, back in 
1973, the course record has been 
cut by nearly seven minutes. 
Admittedly, most of that time was 
chopped off in the second race, 
but the continual drop in win- 
ning times says a lot about the 
ever-improving field of world- 
class runners whom Tommy 
Leonard, John: Carroll, and Rich 
Sherman have been attracting to 
Falmouth each August. Leonard's 
‘real heroes’ may cook, clean up, 
and keep the race running 
smoothly, but it’s this impressive 
entry list that brings so many 
runners, sponsors, and spectators 
to the Falmouth Road Race. 
Then, of course, there are guys 
like Leonard, who would come to 
Falmouth even if it were still a 
joggers’ race. Leonard says he en- 
joys the celebration, the family 
atmosphere, and the escape from 
life's everyday cruel realities. ‘I 
read the paper every morning and 
a]l I see is bad news,”’ he says. “‘It 
gets me depressed and makes me 
count the days until Falmouth. "@ 


Odds 


Continued from page 4 

New Jersey, race, where he fin- 
ished third. Ranked seventh in 
the country for ‘79 by Track and 
Field News. Let’s send Greg off at 
12-1, a darn good shot to fill the 
perfecta even if he doesn’t win 
the whole thing. 


Benji Durden. Another runner 
whose greatest success has been 
in the marathon, not at the 
shorter distances. Durden was 
sixth in this year’s Boston ahd 
second in the Olympic Trials 
marathon in the very sharp time 
of 2:10:04. It seems to this 
observer that a good perform- 


ance in that race was a sign of real 
perseverance — to keep running, 
knowing full well that victory 
would be more than somewhat 
hollow. As an Atlantan, Durden 
shouldn’t_be bothered much by 
the usual Falmouth heat and 
humidity. A good hunch bet at 
12-1. 

Alberto Salazar. Falmouth '78 
was almost Alberto’s last race of 
any kind, as he suffered severe 
heat damage while chasing Bill 
Rodgers. He finished third in the 
Olympic Trials 10,000 and was a 
cross-country all-American at the 
University of. Oregon. Salazar 
doesn’t have the reputation of 
some of the other runners, but he 
will definitely be a contender. 
Make him 10-1. 

Bob Hodge. Since his third- 
place finish in the ‘79 Boston 
Marathon, Hodge has become one 
of the stars of the Greater Boston 
Track Club. He is particularly 
strong in San Francisco’s Bay to 
Breakers race, a scene of total 
lunacy (more than 20,000 
entrants), having won it in ‘79 
and finished second this year. 
‘The distance at Falmouth should 
be right for Hodge, and he will 
also enjoy the home-crowd 
advantage. It would be great if 
Hodgie won this race; he’s one of 
the truly good people in sports. 
Still, logic dictates we send him 
off at 15-1. 

Kevin Ryan. This 
Zealander is renowned, even 
among other runners, for his 
rugged approach to training. 
Ryan is always a respectable 
finisher, if he has yet to win a big 
one, so he’s a viable long shot at 
20-1. 

Dan Dillon. A cross-country 
star at Providence College, Dillon 
finished’ sixth in the Olympic 
Trials 5000 meters. 25-1. 

Matt Centrowitz. Centrowitz, 
of Eugene, Oregon, by way of the 
Bronx, won the Olympic Trials 
5000 in 13:30.6. That’s not 
chopped liver, but how will he 
fare on the Falmouth course, 
which is more than twice as long? 
On the strength of his Trials 
performance, make Centrowitz 
15-1. 

Of course, with almost 4000 
other entrants, some _ plungers 
might want to take the field at 25- 
1 or look for even more exotic 
wagers. What would you think of 
a perfecta consisting of Denis 
Wharton, at age 77 the oldest 
competitor, and Tom Delinks, at 
age seven the youngest? Both are 
home-grown Falmouthites, and I, 
for one, sincerely hope they're 
pals. 


New 


The women’s field 
It's very hard to handicap 
women’s racing, since so many 


22y McMahon 
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- Along the beach, last year’s race was still a contest: Craig Virgin (No. 3) led, but not by much. 


people are new to the sport, and 
someone without much of a 
record can turn out to be one hell 
of a runner. As we went to press, 
however, rumors’ were rife that 
Grete Waitz of Norway might run 
Falmouth this year. If she does, 
all betting is suspended. With 
Waitz racing, the other women 
will be competing only for second 
place. She is that good. Her most 
famous race was last year’s New 
York City Marathon, which she 
won in the amazing time of 2:27. 
One day Waitz will enter a race 
and beat not merely all the other 
women, but all the men as well. 
Some guys who think they’re 
pretty good will watch Waitz go 
by them at Falmouth, if she runs. 

Patty Lyons-Catalano. This has 
been a super year for Lyons- 
Catalano. After her second-place 
finish in Boston, she went on to 
win at Wheeling and at the Mid- 
land, New Jersey, race and has 
established herself as the best 
American woman distance runner. 
Another local runner helping to 
ensure that there’ll be more Bos- 
tonians than Coloradoans in the 
field. 

Ellison Goodall. Goodall, from 
Wellesley Hills, is the defending 
champion and record holder at 
38:15. She finished sixth at 
Boston this year, but her best 
finish this year was second at the 
L’eggs race in New York. 

Margaret Gross. 
Nashville, won the 


Gross, of 


Trevira in 


Central Park in 54:30, and 
finished second in the AIAW 
(intercollegiate) 5000 meters. 
Tommy Leonard, among other 
experts, likes her chances. 
Beyond this point, handi- 
capping the women’s field 
becomes difficult. For one thing, 
many of the other top runners, 
like Waitz, have not definitely 
decided whether they will enter. 
And as mentioned before, the 
possibility exists that some new 
star will be born, upsetting all 
form charts and making a 
mockery of my _ predictions. 
Which is just as it should be, of 
course. Come to think of it, the 
same possibility exists for the 
men as well. It was at Falmouth in 
‘74, back when the field was a 
mere 400, that famous racer 
Marty. Liquori was upset by a 
young man identified in the 
Phoenix as one “Will Rogers.” 
Under his chosen name, this 
runner has gone on to a certain 
amount of success. & 


Watch 


Continued from page 2 
you to do while you wait for the 
race to go by. So many, in fact, 
that it may occur to you that 
you've got better things to do 
than watch people run by. 

For example, you can watch the 





swans. They live in a salt marsh 
near the bottom of the hill on 
which stands Nobska Light. The 
swans are a Falmouth tradition. 
Last year, possibly because of a 
dispute with upper echelons, 
possibly. because it was raining, 
the. swans didn’t show. This 
prompted prominent members of 
the press to consider throwing 
Tommy Leonard off the press 
truck. But since he was rooting 
hard and in the process of hitting 
the silk anyway, there was no real 
challenge to it. 

And there is always the chance 
that someone will come up with 
something genuinely silly to liven 
things up. In an early_race, 
competitor Giles Threadgold, a 
basketball official and renowned 
loon, dived into Falmouth Harbor 
and swam across, thereby cut- 
ting out a considerable portion of 
the course. Threadgold’s Mid-day 
Swim has never been duplicated, 
at least as far as either race offi- 
cials or indigenous flounder can 
verify. 

In summary, there is really 
very little chance that you can 
avoid having a good time-at this 
race. In few places is fun as 
aggressively persistent as it is in 
greater Falmouth. You might go 
hide in the salt marsh until the 
weekend is finished, but it is 
likely that at least one of the 
swans will come with a six-pack, 
waiting for a cygnet with a nice 
smile and a church’ key g@ 
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IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR LIGHTNESS, 
SINK YOUR FEET INTO THIS. 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FORD DURABILITY, 
SINK YOUR FEET INTO THIS. 
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IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR PROTECTION, 
SINK YOUR war INTO THIS. 





MEW LMLANCE 2 = 


SOLD AT FINE RUNNING STORES EVERYWHERE 


WATCH FOR THE NEW BALANCE TEAM | 





Prizes? 
1st Prizes: Panasonic 
Microwave Oven 
2nd Prizes: Philco Color TV 
3rd Prizes: Pair of BMI 
Speakers 
The above prizes will be 
awarded to the top three male 
and female overall finishers. Prizes 
will also be awarded to the top three male 
and female finishers in each age category (see 
age categories below). Random prize: drawings 
will also be held for all entrants. 
Hundreds of prizes include calculators, tape re- 
corders, radios, concert tickets, record albums, dinner 
certificates, professional sports tickets, and more. 


Start & Finish? 


Runners will meet in the BrandsMart parking lot, 44 , 


127 Smith Place, off Concord Avenue: near- the 
Sancta Maria Hospital. Start time is 10 a.m. 

All pre-entries must be postmarked by Sept. 2. 
All runners will pick up their num- 
bers between 8 a.m. and 9:30 a.m. the day 
of the race at BrandsMart. 

Post-entries will be accepted between 8 a.m. and] 
9 a.m. on the day of the race— or bring this entry form | 
and post-entry fee to BrandsMart between9 a.m. | 
and 5 p.m. Sept. 3, 4, or 5. | 


Entry Fee? 

$3.00 Pre-entry donation, or $4.00 Post-entry dona- 
tion. Please make check payable to the American 
Heart Association. 


Mail to: 
BrandsMart 10K Road Race 


127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


All proceeds of this race to 
benefit the American Heart 
Association. 


bi 0B 
Presents the2™ Annual 


BrandsMart 10K Road Race. 


Cambridge, Saturday, Sept. 6, 1980 at10 a.m. for the benefit of the 
American Heart Association. TAC/AAU Sanctioned 


For more information 
contact: 


The BrandsMart Road Race Committee 
(617) 547-6900 


Special Attractions: 
Post-event refreshment party open to all entrants. 
The race will be videotaped! See yourself on wide screen 
TV. FREE T-shirts will be given to the first 1000 
runners picking up their numbers on race day. 


The Route: 


Start at the BrandsMart parking lot, proceed along Concord 
Avenue into Belmont Center via Blanchard, Washington, Waverly 
and Pleasant Streets. Return along Leonard Street and Concord 
Avenue to finish at BrandsMart. This is a relatively flat 
course with a few small hills and rolling inclines. 


Official 
Entry Form 


In consideration of the foregoing I, for myself, my executors, administrators and 
assignees, do hereby release and discharge all sponsors and race officials for all 
claims, damages, demands, actions, and whatsoever in any manner arising or 
growing out of my participation in said race. 


Signature 


(Please Print) 
Name 
Address 


City 


Age (As of Sept. 
(| Club Affiliation (if any) —_ 


i) 
TAC/AAU xia 
Send this entry form with entry ¥he's to: 





PARENT'S SIGNATURE IF UNDER 18 


Home Phone: 


Age Group: 
14 and under 
15-18 
19-29 


Bus. Phone: 
( 
30 — 39 ( 
( 
( 
( 


= _ State Zip 
40 — 49 
50 - 59 


60 and over 


6, 1980) _____ Check: Female( ) Male(_ ) 





Number __ 


BrandsMart 10K Road Race, 127 Smith Place, Cambridge, pene Bde 02138 
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Tell them the boss sent ‘you 


Working your way back to school 


by Marya Dantzer-Rosenthal 


ust when being in school has become 

‘a habit, something of an addiction, 

we run out of degree requirements. 

Or our parents’ savings accounts, or 
borrowing power, or, worst of all, 
excuses. That terrible day is upon us 
when we have to set the alarm for 6:45 
and rise to claim our place in the job mar- 
ket. Or find somebody else to pay our tui- 
tion. 

Why not do both? 

Unlikely as it may seem, a host of Bos- 
ton-area employers is waiting with open 
checkbooks to subsidize the academic 
habits of would-be professional stu- 
dents. There’s a catch, of course. They 
want you to work for them. 

They'll pay you, of course, but you 
probably (though not necessarily) will 
have to confine your scholarly pursuits to 
after-work hours. 

Fortunately, night school isn’t the af- 
terthought it used to be. Colleges, com- 
peting for a shrinking pool of full-time 
students since the baby-boom~ crowd 
graduated and started jamming the job 
market, are wooing part-time students 
with more and better evening programs. 
And with aggressive promotion. The 
‘resident’ at my house recently got a 20- 
page, four-color brochure from Boston 
College entitled, ‘‘What Part-Time Stu- 
dents Should Know About Readily 
Available Financial-Aid Programs.” 

“Obviously, the next market for 
schools is adults,’’ predicted Jack 
Rahaim, a Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion (DEC) ‘employee development” 
manager, who recently invited 15 of the 
area's colleges to spend a day at DEC’s 
Maynard, Massachusetts, plant, hawk- 
ing their evening offerings to employees. 
He’d had to limit the number of schools 
invited, he explained, because “‘if we 
opened our doors, we couldn’t handle it.”’ 
For the chosen schools, it must have felt 
like a fraternity rush. 

What this means for those of us who’d 
like to go to school but have to pay the 
rent is that nobody will consider us 
second-class students if we take our 
courses at night. Most schools say their 











Elman Brown 











evening classes are the equal of their day- 
time versions. And while nobody can 
deny the appeal of Ivy League creden- 
tials on a resume, Paul O’Keefe, owner of 
Dunhill of Boston Inc. (a nationwide 
employment. agency), said that many 
employers consider a degree ‘‘a measure 
that you’ve accomplished something,” 
regardless of how or where. 

By happy coincidence, just when there 
are. more evening classes around, more 
employers are willing to pay for you to 
take them. It’s hard to find a major com- 
pany in the Boston area that doesn’t offer 
a tuition-assistance plan. Even very small 
companies are jumping on the band- 
wagon, according to O’Keefe. 

Why? Why are companies willing to 
pay for you to do something you'd prob- 
ably find a way to do anyway? 

There are high-minded, philosophical 


reasons. (Personnel people always cite 
these first.) And there are straightfor- 
wardly economic reasons. (Let’s not kid 
ourselves.) And in the course of our sur- 
vey of local personnel personnel, we 
uncovered at least one, well, downright 
low-minded reason. 

“If we encourage employees to 
broaden their capabilities, in return they 
will be more successful at our company” 
was one standard personnel-department 
response. ‘It makes the employee hap- 
pier, so he does a better job,” was 
another. And I even heard “Company 
philosophy supports the personal 
development of the individual’ once or 
twice. 

“The up-front benefit,” began Paul 
Smith, manager of personnel policy for 
Polaroid, ‘is that it allows people to pre- 
pare for getting better jobs. In that way, it 


piggybacks onto our job-posting system. 
But also,” he allowed, “it. takes away 
from boredom, gives them something to 
look forward to.” 

So much for industrial psychology. 
The most compelling reasons companies 
offer tuition-assistance plans, you can be 
sure, involve money. For example, 
competition. 

Say you’re an up-and-coming young 
techrtology freak (high-tech companies 
are beating the bushes for people like 
you). Company A volunteers to pay for 
your master’s degree in computer science; 
Company B, paying roughly the same 
salary, congratulates you on your ambi- 
tion. Who are you going to work for? 

Even Stride Rite’s personnel adminis- 
trator, Marina Mackel, said, ‘Young 
people coming in, whether they have a 

Continued on page 14 











LAY Who Should Consider 
KENTUCKY WESLEYAN? 
ONLY A STUDENT INTERESTED IN: 
© Small classes; Lib. Arts; 1,000 students 
© Exceptional quality Chem, Pre-Law, Art, Creative Writing, 


Business, Radio-Television 
© Tuition $2,560; Academic Scholarships 


CONTACT: John Briggs, Dir. of Admissions 


KY Wesleyan, Owensboro, Ky. 42301 


Boston Architectural Center 

| BAX Oar Newbury Street fH" A : 3 1980 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

orev al Cialeiiate Mm ce lUcer-) (lola M deere le- lit b 

Begins week of Oct. 13, 1980 


Daytime courses open to both professional & non-professionals in 
Architectural Design, Landscape Architecture, Energy Conservation Seminars, 
Interior Design, Recycling Urban Residential Property, & many others. 


APPLY NOW: CALL 536-3170} 


Between the Common 
and Quincy Market, 
there's a great education. 




















The 
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Teacher competence 


The ed schools 
respond to 
serious charges 


by Mark Jurkowitz 
L is widely acknowledged that there’s 


something amiss in public education 

these days, what with the chronically 
low SAT scores and rampant illiteracy 
among high-school students, and 
teachers are getting mosf of the blame for 
Johnny’s not being able to read. A recent 
Time magazine cover story on the plight 
of teachers provided some disquieting 
evidence of problems within their pro- 
fession: one-third of the BA-equipped 
teaching candidates in one Florida county 
fail atest that requires eighth-grade math 
skills and advanced 10th-grade reading 
skills; a teacher with a master’s degree 
sends a note to a student's parents that 
contains enough errors in grammar and 
punctuation to shame a fifth-grader; vet- 
eran educators, victims of what’s been 
called ‘‘teacher burnout,” talk of the 
hopelessness of their jobs; a New York 
teacher, his face bandaged, is a victim of 
one of roughly 100,000 reported assaults 
by students against teachers last year. 

However, in defense of their profes- 
sion, several local educators say that the 
idea of crisis in education — and the cur- 
rent “‘crisis’ itself — are hardly new. 
Society, they say, has continually rede- 
fined its ideas on education in accord with 
evolving mores, technologies, and eco- 
nomic conditions. These days, says Rus- 
sell Call, chairman of the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction at North- 
eastern University’s School of Educa- 
tion, ‘American society is asking more 
and more of schools in that same old 180- 
day, 8-to-3 time slot.’’ These increased 
demands come at least in part from such 
developments as the increase in the 
number of mothers who work full-time, 


aides, observers, or student-teachers. 
‘The successful programs get the teacher 
out early and often,” says Stephan Ellen- 
wood, chairman of the Division of 
Instruction, Development at Boston Uni- 
versity's School of Education. The old 
system, he says, produced a ‘’cocoon syn- 
drome,” in which a teaching candidate 
would ‘‘simply replicate the methods of 
his favorite teacher’’ instead of 
developing a teaching style “‘based on a 
realistic expectation of what's going on in 
schools.” 

At BU, pre-service teachers now spend 
time in the field during each of the four 
years of undergraduate study. At North- 
eastern University, each student spends 
between 20 and 75 hours per quarter in 
the classroom by his ‘‘middler year’ (the 
time between the sophomore and junior 
years), and thereafter receives more 
responsibility and time in the classroom 
until he becomes a student-teacher, in the 
senior year. The plan at Boston College is 
much the same; sophomores put in time 
as classroom observers for one day each 
week, then become teachers’ aides in the 
junior year, then student-teachers in the 
senior year. BC also has a program that 
allows undergraduates to stray far from 
campus and into teaching settings in 20 
states and 14 countries. 

The hope behind these programs is 
that they'll allow students to develop the 
flexibility that every successful teacher 
needs. ‘‘Teachers have always had a 
teaching style,’ says Mary Griffin, dean 
of BC’s School of Education, ‘but every 
child has a learning style,’’ and educators 
must become more sensitive to their 
pupils’ styles. BU’s Ellenwood says, ‘“The 
teacher must learn to integrate what's 
going on in the world about them into the 
classroom, and not teach the basics in a 
vacuum.” He also believes that teachers 
themselves are responsible for “‘burn- 
out,” suggesting that ‘‘the friction that 
ignites ‘teacher burnout’ is an inability to 
be flexible and change. 

But if each of us can remember a dog- 


and thereby place additional develop- 
mental and custodial responsibilities on 
schools, and ‘mainstreaming,’ the con- 
cept that children with learning disabili- 
ties and other handicaps should be placed 


sible. To meet the challenges posed by 
these changes, universities and colleges 
are changing the ways they train teachers. 

Most common in ‘pre-service’ pro- 
grams these days is the elimination of — 


system of teacher education in which stu- 
dents spent three-and-a-half years in 
course work and the last semester in 
student-teaching; students of education 
now spend much more time in the secon- 


matic teacher who refused to change with 
the times, so can we recall a student who 
sat quietly in the back of the room, 
unable to keep pace with the class, but 
who was somehow promoted each year. 
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in “‘regular’’ classrooms whenever pos- of at least reduced reliance on — the dary- or elementary-school classroom, as Continued on page. 12 
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This year’s model 


What reorganizing the state 
schools means to students 


by Renee Loth 


ate on the night of June 10, by 
L which time students were just 
starting summer jobs or vacations, 
and long after the revels of most high- 
school proms, the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture did something considered very 
strange and shady — even given that 
august body’s propensity for making 
deals in the dark. Led by the chief budget 
operators in the House of Representa- 
tives, the legislature stood the state’s pub- 
lic higher-education system on its ear, 
tossing out a 15-year-old structure and 
replacing it with one ostensibly better 
organized, more efficient, and cheaper. 
Well, what's so shady about that? 
“They're getting ready for the big 
heist,’’ said former state Secretary of Edu- 
cation Charles Johnson. “This will result 
in a payola system in higher education.” 
Johnson, whose job was “reorganized” 
out of existence by the June 10 plan, was 
so put out by the legislature’s action that 
he called for the impeachment of 
Governor Edward J. King and vowed to 
run for governor himself in 1982 if King 
weren't put out to pasture by then. This 
is, to say the least, aberrant behavior for a 
member of the governor’s Cabinet. But 
emotions were high throughout the re- 
organization process, and many wounds 
are still open. The legislature’s action, 
said Johnson, “was such a travesty of the 
democratic process; in pre-World War II 
Germany it would have been brilliant.” 
The struggle to reorganize the state's 
higher education was a bitter tug-of-war 
between a few men in leadership posi- 
tions and an impatient, ultimately 
acquiescent House and Senate. The 
leadership's success pivoted on the 
ingenious, albeit undemocratic, tactic of 
inserting the reorganization plan into the 
state budget during the final stages of 
budget negotiations, thus tying the one 
inextricably to the other. Few legislators 
were willing to disrupt the budget process 
any further with the new fiscal year fast 
approaching, especially since they were 
anxious to adjourn this year’s legislative 
session as soon as possible and begin 
campaigning toward their re-election in 
November. So the reorganization plan 
passed with the state budget on June 10, 
virtually without debate. Chris Alberto, a 
student trustee from the University of 
Massachusetts, put it succinctly. ‘‘The 
way the thing was passed was just 
cheap,” he said. 


The substance of the changes in higher 
education under the reorganization plan 
may seem like bureaucratic musical chairs 
at first glance. After all, the chief provi- 
sions in the plan merely replace the cur- 
rent board of education with a board of 
regents, and the old system of six regional 
boards of trustees with 28 new boards. 
But the implications for public-college 
students are enormous, especially since 
many important details of the plan 
remain unclear. 

The centerpiece of the new organiza- 
tion is a 15-member board of regents to 
be appointed by Governor King, a “super 
board’”’ with awesome power not only to 
confer degrees, but to set tuition, hire and 
fire faculty and staff, award tenure, set 
enrollment levels and admission require- 
merits, decide how to spend the $320 
million annual higher-education budget, 
and, by a two-thirds vote of its member- 
ship, ‘‘consolidate’’ or discontinue col- 
lege programs, departments, even whole 
institutions. 

Serving under and supposedly 
advising the super board will be 28 sep- 
arate boards of trustees — one for each 
school in the system. Each board will 
have nine members, eight appointed by 
Governor King. (The governor, who has 
suffered some embarrassment from high- 
level appointees later found to have lied 
on their resumes, has garnered a total of 
239 prestigious appointments as part of 
the reorganization plan, all of which must 
be meted out by March, 1981, when the 
plan goes into effect.) If the super board 
chooses to exercise all the authority the 
legislation gives it, there will be precious 
little power left for the 28 trustee boards, 
and higher-education advocates worry 
that these slots will deteriorate into 
patronage plums, filled by political hacks 
with little to recommend them other than 
their loyalty to Governor King. As for- 
mer Secretary Johnson said, ‘‘It’s like 
sending an unfaithful man into a house 
of prostitution, and expecting him to 
come out a virgin.” 

With so much discretion afforded the 
people King chooses to run the state- 
college system, it might be useful to 
examine the governor’s philosophy of 
higher education. Edward J. King’s suc- 
cessful gubernatorial campaign was based 
on a platform of lower taxes and 
increased economic development, 
achieved primarily through cooperation 
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Left, the deposed Charles Johnson; center, UMass president David Knapp; 


right, Representative James Collins 


with the state’s burgeoning high-tech- 
nology industry, whose computer-elec- 
tronics firms cluster around Route 128. A 
consortium of the biggest firms, called 
the Massachusetts High Technology 
Council, has complained to Governor 
King that there are not enough skilled 
technicians graduating from the state’s 
universities to fill the jobs anticipated by 
the industry in the next few years. So 
King has gone about matching up col- 
lege programs with the economic needs of 
Massachusetts. Already the University of 
Massachusetts has embarked on a $5 
million “capital campaign,” a fund- 
raising effort to get state-of-the-art 
equipment for its engineering depart- 
ment. At a State House press conference 
this spring, Governor King himself con- 
tributed $250 from his own campaign 
surplus to inaugurate the drive. In his 
report to the trustees for 1980, UMass 
president David Knapp called the fund 
“the beginning of a new alliance of the 
University with Massachusetts 
industry.’ To underscore the school’s 
commitment to the high-technology 
industry, a new undergraduate major in 
computer and information sciences has 
been added to the curriculum at the 
UMass-Amherst campus. 

UMass isn’t the only school answering 
high tech’s clarion call. On July 11, 
Bunker Hill Community College 
announced that it was joining the 
Honeywell Corporation to offer college 
credit for an on-site technician-training 
program at Honeywell’s plant in 
Brighton. The state Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs has put together a pro- 
gram to train unemployed teachers how 
to be computer technicians. Another new 
program, called ‘‘high-tech prep,” will 
teach technical math and entry-level com- 
puter skills to low-income students at 
seven community colleges. ‘Our hope,” 


z 


said Southeastern Massachusetts Uni- 
versity President Donald Walker at a 
recent legislative hearing, “is high-tech.” 

All this worries advocates of the lib- 
eral arts in public higher education. Stu- 
dent trustee Chris Alberto, who says nine 
liberal-arts professors were laid off at the 
UMass-Boston campus just last year, is 
plenty worried. ‘I think they’re more 
interested in serving the economy of the 
state,’ he said of the governor and his 
education advisers in the legislature. ‘I 
think the state providing a liberal-arts 
education for the poor, or just working 
people, is coming to an end.” For his part, 
President Knapp pooh-poohs this con- 
cern. ‘In any university of 25,000 people, 
you're going to have a variety of pro- 
grams,” he said. “I don’t see any way 
you're going to eliminate liberal arts from 
a complicated institution.” 

Still, Governor King’s first reorgani- 
zation appointment, that of chairman to 
the board of regents, is an outsider to the 
world of academia. Jim Martin is a 61- 
year-old insurance agent from Spring- 
field who is chairman of the board of 
Mass. Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
co-chair of Springfield Central (a local 
businessmen’s booster club), and chair- 
man of the board of the Massachusetts 
Business Roundtable (an organization 


that is exactly what it sounds like). 


Martin was quoted recently as saying 
he will approach the state’s higher-educa- 
tion system from a ‘‘management point of 
view.” In helping to choose his 15 col- 
leagues.and many of the college trustees, 
Martin said he would lean away from 
academics. “‘I am opposed to a consti- 
tuent directorship,’ he told the Boston 
Globe. 

Although he is a product of public 
education (University of IHinois, class of 
1940) and has~helped raise money for 

Continued. on page 10 
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RCC’s ship comes in 


The $30 million schoolhouse 


by Mac Margolis 


ess than 20 minutes into his official 
L stroll through Roxbury Commu- 

nity College, somewhere in the hall- 
way labyrinth of the school’s cramped 
and deteriorating building, Governor 
Edward J. King stopped dead in his 
tracks. The train of reporters, school 
staff, community leaders, and others 
following in brisk single file that hot July 
afternoon likewise bumped promptly to a 
halt. King ducked through a low door- 
way, stepped around a spent radiator 
sheathing, and turned in the dimly lit hall 
to face his tour guide, RCC president Ken 
Haskins. 

‘Okay, I think I’ve seen enough,” he 
said, with an expression registering some- 
where between disgust and surrender. “‘I 
can see this place is a wreck.” 

Though it sounded more like an epi- 
taph, King’s utterance may represent, 
quite literally, a new lease on life for the 
ailing Roxbury college. Until his visit, 
school supporters had expected RCC 
would be lucky to survive the King 
administration, much less win approval 
for a new college (funds for which had 
been frozen ever since King took office). 
In the previous 18 months, and under the 
governor's order, a handful of higher- 
education master plans had been drafted. 
Each one had proposed that self-govern- 
ing campuses, like RCC, become mere 
appendages of a multi-limbed central 
organ for higher education (such as last 
years five-campus University of Boston 
plan, since abandoned). In each case, it 
was clear that the nerve center would be 
far removed from the city’s black com- 
munity. : 

So it came as quite a surprise that King 
decided to visit the school his planners 
had all but scuttled. And it was that much 
more surprising when, in the waning 
hours before budget deadline, King 
signed into the state’s capital outlay a $30 
million line item for a brand new Rox- 


bury Community College to be built in 
Boston’s emerging Southwest Corridor. 

For the record, King’s signature is no 
guarantee the school will be built. There 
remains the nagging detail of whether the 
governor will actually pay for the new 
facility. To do this he must authorize the 
sale of state bonds for the construction 
work. That could take years. And years 
could fatally erode the buying power of 
the $30 million, already a meager allot- 
ment by most estimates (it’s only a few 
million more than the cost projected for 
the same facility five years, and one 
recession, ago). 

Said Ken Haskins, with characteristic 
reserve, the day after the State House 
signing ceremony, “It’s a half step. But 
it’s not bad news.” 

It’s revealing, perhaps, that a “half 
step’ for RCC is a veritable great leap 
forward, considering the school’s rather 
wobbly seven-year history. RCC’s 
present site, on Dudley Street at a 
blighted Roxbury intersection, is its third 
temporary location, and no prize. As the 
governor himself said after his 20-minute 
tour, ‘“‘Obviously the physical plant 
doesn’t look very attractive.” 

To put it mildly. The state board of 
health was more blunt when it con- 
demned the 424 Dudley Street building, 
then a nursing home, as unfit for habi- 
tation. Conditions are not much better 
now. In fact, the school plant might have 
to be improved to be condemned again. 


Writes Hazel McFerson, academic- 
programs officer of the Massachusetts 
Board of Higher Education, ‘‘On the day 
of my visit to RCC, huge chunks of 
plaster had recently fallen from the 
ceiling .... Only the fact that this had 
occurred during the night averted 
probably serious injuries.” McFerson 
went on to describe the building's faulty 
ventilation (there’s no central thermo- 
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stat), which renders the facility ‘‘stifling 
in spots’; the bookstore she called ‘‘a 
dark, dank, unhealthy basement.” 
Moreover, RCC is one of three state 
community colleges (there are 15 in all) 
that rent their quarters, and of the three, 
RCC’s rent is by far the most burden- 
some, consuming 10 percent ($180,000 
per year) of the school’s budget. The 
building is owned by the Little Sisters of 














Above, Governor King and RCC 
president Ken Haskins touring the 
facility; left, the college 


the Poor, an international charitable 
organization based in Somerville, who by 
terms of the lease are not liable for main- 
tenance. (Thus, a few winters ago, when 
the boiler pipes burst, the school assumed 
the $10,000 worth of damage.) RCC, 
then, unlike the other community 
colleges, is at the financial whim of two 
unpredictable authorities: God and the 
governor. 

Though RCC two years ago had a 
nationally ranked women’s basketball 
team, it has no gym (home games and 
practices are scheduled at Madison Park 
High School). By contrast, many of the 
other community colleges boast elab- 
orate gymnasiums — complete with 
tennis courts, swimming pools, and 
weight rooms — not to mention spacious 
lecture halls, fully equipped science labs, 
and acres of rolling campus. 

These disparate facilities are a sore spot 
to RCC staffers, who have the seemingly 
impossible task of protesting publicly the 
school’s decrepit state, in vague hope of 

Continued on page 10 
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Required reading 


Where do textbooks come from? 


by Neil Miller 


aul A. Samuelson has made a lot of 
P= writing and revising just 

one book. He began just after 
World War II, when economics was a 
required — and widely disliked — subject 
at MIT. His department chairman asked 
Samuelson, then a young but already 
respected mathematical economist, to 
take time off from class and prepare some 
new teaching materials. Samuelson 
thought a semester would be sufficient; it 
actually took him somewhere between 
two and three years. While the project 
was still in progress, he and other profes- 
sors began to use his mimeographed 


chapters in their courses, and this inevit- 
ably caught the eye of the textbook pub- 
lishers. 

Since it was first published, by 
McGraw-Hill, in 1948, Samuelson’s Eco- 
nomics has sold more than three million 
copies and has been translated into 30 
languages. But the author has done more 
than just rest on his royalties. The book 
has gone through 11 editions, each of 
which has meant added work. 

“The book couldn’t have been as 
successful without frequent and creative 
revisions,” he says. ‘There is no momen- 
tum in the textbook area. And economics 
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moves too fast. I’ve had to dedicate a por- 
tion of my life to this book.”’ Samuelson 
has done other things, of course — win- 
ning the 1970 Nobel Prize, for example, 
and writing a regular column for News- 
week. But it’s the book that made him 
famous. You'd be hard-pressed to find a 
student who took an introductory 
economics course and didn’t spend at 
least one edifying all-nighter with 
Samuelson by his side. 

Few textbook authors enjoy that kind 
of success. “The Paul Samuelsons of this 
world you can count on a couple of 
hands,” says David Geggis, general 
manager of the science and math divi- 
sion at Addison Wesley, the textbook 
publishers in Reading. Textbooks are a 
highly competitive field, and last year’s 
success is often outpaced by a newer, 
flashier product. Royalties are generally 
lower than those paid for trade books. 
And there is no guarantee of success for 
the author: no talk-show appearances, no 
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autograph parties at the student union, 
no pre-publication sale of movie or tele- 
vision rights. 

But if textbook writing doesn’t bring 
an author instant fame, textbook produc- 
tion does bring publishers a lot of busi- 
ness. According to the Association of 
American Publishers, textbook sales in 
1979 totaled more than $2 billion, about 
one-third of all book sales in the United 
States. Some major publishing houses, 
like Macmillan, publish twice as many 
texts as they do other books. And 
although profit margins have tradition- 
ally been slim, 1978 statistics showed that 
the average company’s profit margin on 
elementary and secondary texts was a 
respectable 18.7 percent. 

Most textbook writers are teachers and 
therefore have responsibilities besides 
working on a textbook. They may get a 
chance to write only on weekends or over 
the summer, meaning an introductory text 

Continued on page 8 














WOMEN’S 
JOB RE-ENTRY 
CENTER 


Looking for a job? Considering a 
career change? We offer 
individual counseling and 3 
week course on job hunting 
skills and career planning. Call 
us at 


864-9097 or 547-1133 


We are located 
in Cambridge. 











The 
Ethnic 


The.Boston School of 
Modern Languages 


* 32 Group Lessons in French, Spanish, 
German, or Italian for only $150.00 tuition. 


* Private Lessons available/Day or Evening 
times. 

* English as a Second Language 

* Official Translation Center 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
FOR SEPT. 15 SESSION 


Boston School of 
Modern Languages 


One Arlington Street, Boston 
536-5505/6 





MUSEUM SCHOOL 








EVENING SCHOOL 


Open House: Wednesday, Sept. 3, from 6-9 p.m. 


Registration now taking place for. studio classes in the 
Fine Arts which begin September 8th. 


For catalogue and information please call or write: 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
230 The Fenway 

Boston, MA 02115 

(617) 267-1219 

















Dance \ 











Studio si 


Middle Eastern & 
East Indian Dance 
“Specializing in the 
Art of Ethnic Dance” 
call 492-7535 











SUMMER COURSES 


GMAT - LSAT 


GRE - SAT 
MCAT - TOEFL 


FREE introductory classes 
classes limited to 12 
10 hrs. FREE labs 
call (617) 266-5082 








THIS SUMMER , 
TAKE THE HEAT OFF FALL! 


PREPARE FOR: 
MCAT -DAT-LSAT - GMAT: GRE 
GRE PSYCH -GRE BIO - PCAT 
OCAT: VAT - MAT - SAT - TOEFL 
MSKP-NMB |, Il, Ill -ECFMG » FLEX *VQE 


NDB I, lle NPB ie NLE 
Flexible Programs & Hours 


Prepare early for Fall exams. 
Inquire about our transfer privileges. 


617-482-7420 

Park Sq. Building 

31 St. James Ave., 
Boston, Ma. 02116 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers in More Than 
80 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 
800-223-1782 


REGISTER NOW 
FALL SEMESTER STARTS SEPT. 15 


Anniversary ACTOR S 
Ke WORKSHOP 
FULL TIME DAYS 


Professional certificate training program for Stage, Film, & T.V. acting 


PART TIME EVENING CLASSES 
Beginner to advanced acting, Speech, Movement, Audition Prep, Drama Therapy 


SATURDAY YOUTH CLASSES, AGES 8-17 
for your free brochure or interview, write, call or visit 


656 Beacon St. (Kenmore Sq.) Boston, MA.02215 266- 6840 


FREE SHOWCASE PERFORMANCES 
AUG. 20, 21. & 23 — 7:30 p.m. 
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Integrating the architect and the builder in the owner. 


Z| ERVIN W 


Summer Resident Courses: Two weeks of intense design 
training combined with jobsite construction classes. Empha- 
sis is on integrated custom design. Room and board included. 


Winter Evening Courses: Twelve three-hour classes reveal 
the principles of environmentally sound an This course 


ready for spring ground-breaking. 


Continuous Schedule of Courses, Workshops, Tours, and Lectures 
Write: Yestermorrow, Box 344, Warren, Vermont, 05674 or Call: 1-802-496-3437 











“Groom your 
future 


Add satisfaction and ex- 
citement to your life in the 
growing pet industry. Enroll 
now in our small, personalized 
classes in all breed grooming. 
You'll get professional train- 

ing. . .earn professional 

status so you can regu- 

late your own. income, be 

your own boss, or work for j 
others. Classes start the first ul 
Monday of each month ina day 
or evening program, so call now. 
Licensed by The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 
Placement assistance available. 


(617) 5996386 Geek ioe saoomine 


Harbor. Mall (Rte. 1A), Lynn, Mass. 01901 
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Photography 
NESOP Workshops 
Photography Courses 


— Fall evening workshop begins week of Sept. 22nd 
— 2 Year professional program begins Sept. & Feb. 


— Spaces still available in Sept. ’80 class. 


(Ore) salaat= cere! : Color 
Creative Editorial etc. 


AIZOCN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
’ {ES Pr OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


537 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 02215 (617) 261-1868 
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MERCHAND 
MANAG EM ENT 
FASHION Licensed by The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Department 
N of Education 


IG 
ADVERTISING 


2-year program for 
High School Graduates 
l-year program for 4-year 
College Graduates 








emmanuel college 


Continue your education 


FALL 1980 


Classes Begin September: 8th 


EXAMPLES OF DAY AND EVENING 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES INCLUDE: 


@ BSN program for R.N’s 

@ Liberal Arts Degree completion for R.N’s 
and L.P.N’s 

@ Business Management 

@ Music Therapy Certification 

@ Gerontology 

@ Communication Arts 

@ Montessori Education Certification 

@ Early Childhood and Family Intervention 

@ Psychology 

®@ Rehabilitative Counseling 

@ Options for work and life experience credit 

@ On campus parking 

@ Convenient to public transportation 


contact: 


Office of Admissions 


Emmanuel College 


400 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
617 277-9340 


Qualified students admitted regardless of race, 
creed, color, sex, handicap & national or ethnic origin 











Fall day and evening 
programs in 


Design 
Illustration 


FineArts — 
Art History 
Photo 


taught by our faculty 
of practicing professionals. 


All courses are offered for credit but 
may also be taken for no grade/ 
no credit if preferred. 
Classes start September 8. 


Basic, intermediate and 
advanced=level courses include: 
Painting 
Book Illustration 
Typography 
Airbrush 
Calligraphy 
Art & Photo Career Seminars 
Audio-Visual . 
‘Filmmaking 
Clayworking/Ceramics 
Stone Carving 
The Arts of China 


Send coupon below or call for catalog: 
Day School (617) 262-2844. 
Evening Division (617) 262-1223. 


The Art Institute 
of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA. 02215 


i staee send (JDay [LJEvening catalog. 


Name 








Address 





City & State Zip 
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the 


fo 
center 


arm yourself for 
every possible occasion 
at the 


Boston Center 
for Adult 
Education 
be on target 
choose from over 
400 courses 
for a free catalog, 
Call 
617-267-4430 
5 Comm. Ave. 
Boston, 02116 
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Texts 


Continued from page 6 

can take them three or four years 
to complete. And it’s usually the 
author’s job to check the facts, 
too; a calculus text that includes 
3000 to 4000 problems can rep- 
resent a Sisyphean quantity. of 
work. Publishing companies do 
sometimes pay a graduate stu- 
dent to help out. But either way, 
says Giggis, “It’s a long, in- 
volved process, and you don’t al- 
ways have 100 percent accuracy. 
What we do is keep our first 
printing relatively low, so we can 
come back with a corrected print- 
ing, if need be.”’ 

For their part, editors will make 
changes for style and consis- 
tency, but a given editor may not 
be especially knowledgeable in a 
particular field. So most textbook 
houses send out manuscripts to as 
many as 20 “experts” in the 
author's field. 

Updating is a major task, too. 
In many fields, changes occur so 
rapidly that a textbook can be out 
of date before it reaches the shelf. 
This is true not only in science, 
economics, and _social-studies 
texts: consider the elementary- 
math book that asks the student 
to multiply 10 gallons of gasoline 
by a price of 35 cents a gallon. 
Allyn and Bacon, a Boston text- 
book firm, has updated its Ameri- 
can-government text every year 
since 1947 in order to keep 
current with changes in laws and 
the comings and goings of high 
officials. More typically, pub- 
lishers will update texts every 
three or four years, and 
Houghton Mifflin overhauls even 
its elementary-reading anthol- 
ogies every five years. 

There is an additional reason 
for updating, particularly in 
college humanities texts. Often 
college students are reluctant to 
shell out $14.95 for a text they 
will probably discard at the end of 
the semester, with the result that 
there is a flourishing market in 
used textbooks. This, of course, 
dismays the publishers of new 
texts, who might well calculate 
that by coming out with a new, 
updated edition, they can cut the 
resale value of the old ones. 

Both in revising current texts 
and in generating and selling new 
ones, close relationships between 
the publishing companies and 
college professors, or between 
publishers and. high-school and 
elementary-school department 
heads, are a must. Textbook com- 
panies all have representatives in 
the field who keep ears tuned to 
pedagogic needs and complaints. 
That way, they know when there 
is room for a new chemistry text 
or when the time has come to 
update a history book. Often, 
new texts evolve much the way 
Samuelson’s did 30 years ago: a 
professor will look over the avail- 
able textbooks in the field, be 
unimpressed with what he sees, 
and write up his own notes for his 
students. A few months later, the 
textbook companies will come 
knocking at his office door with a 
proposal to turn the notes into a 
full-fledged book. 

On the elementary and secon- 
dary levels, publishers also take 
into account the ‘‘adoption 
processes” by which 22 states 
select by special commissions 
what texts may be used in their 
public schools. Systems vary 
from state to state. Texas, for 
example, adopts five recom- 
mended texts in a given subject 
area; California provides its 
teachers with a list of 10 sug- 
gested books per discipline. The 
states review their lists in predict- 
able though unsynchronized 
cycles, so it’s in any publisher's 
best interests to know ‘when a 
major state is selecting, say, its 
elementary-reading books (as 
Texas is this year) and come out 
with a new or revised edition to 
give its offering a boost. 

Marketing textbooks is quite 
different from selling general- 
audience material. An ad in 
Rolling Stoné or a 30-second spot * 








on Sesame Street won't do much 
for sales; best-sellers are rare; and 
there are few overnight successes. 
Publishers do advertise in trade 
journals and exhibit at the more 
scholarly trade conventions. 
More important, though, they 
mail personal-examination copies 
of new texts to teachers. Accord- 
ing to Allyn and Bacon executive 
editor (for marketing) Tom 
Delano, the key to the whole 
marketing effort is then the sales 
rep who follows the advance copy 
to the recipient’s door. In this 
business, you really have to sell 
only to the teacher. He in turn re- 
quires his students to buy the 
book. 

Despite all the personalized 
marketing in the world, there is 
no guarantee a book is going to 
sell well. First printings are often 
kept low, not just to lessen the 
penalty for mistakes, but also to 
see whether the book is accepted 
at all. And for maximum sales 
potential, it is clearly in a com- 
pany’s interest to aim at subjects 
or grade levels that have the 
greatest number of students: a 
freshman psychology course, for 
instante, will have a much larger 
enrollment than. a specialized 
course in an advanced-degree 
program. But if introductory texts 
have a large potential audience, 
they also represent a high level of 
risk. Such books can be compli- 


cated to put together, may require 
a large staff of writers and edi- 
tors, and may cost a lot of money 
to print 

The riskiest books are those 
for freshman courses because 
those are the ones the publishers 
always have to put the greatest 
investment into,’’ says Geggis. ‘If 
you publish a book at the junior 
or senior level in a particular field 
that is looking for a new treat- 
ment, it'll usually go.” 


The same dynamic is at work in 
elementary- and high-school 
publishing. There is often a larger 
investment because publishers 
will make greater use of color and 
illustrations than they do in 
college-level texts. A new elemen- 
tary series can require an invest- 
ment of $3 million. But that $3 
million may be well worth it: 
there are more students at the 
elementary-school level than 
there are in any other group. 


Within the elementary market, 
the largest segment is reading. 
‘Every child in America spends a 
large portion of his day learning 
to read,” says Robert Feaster, di- 
rector of high-school publishing 
for Ginn and Company, a Xerox- 
owned Lexington publishing 
firm. 

The same is true at Houghton 


Mifflin. According to Nancy Sar- 


geant, executive editor of the 


company’ s reading department, 
25 to 30 percent of the grade- 
school students in the US who 
use “basal’’ reading anthologies 
use Houghton Mifflin’s. Indi- 
vidual schools can purchase the 
entire reading program, which 
covers grades kindergarten 
through nine. And while a given 
school probably won't buy new 
readers every year, there are 
associated items they might well 
purchase — new workbooks and 
tests, for example. The result, in 
money terms, is “substantial,” 
says Sargeant. “It’s an ongoing 
market for eight to 10 years. Even 
if you don’t sell them anything 
new the next year, just the 
continuing business you get from 
the first sell is significant.” 
Which means the risks are 
significant, too. For example, if 
Texas says no to Houghton Mif- 
flin’s reading anthology after 
hearings this summer, the com- 
pany could lose as much as a 10th 
of its elementary-reading sales. 
Texas is one of the states with an 
“adoption” process, but its pro- 
cedure differs in that any state 
resident can protest textbooks 
and attempt to influence final 
decisions. Groups that regularly 
make their opinions known range 
from NOW and the DAR to a 
Longview, Texas, couple named 
Mr. and Mrs. Mel Gabler. The 
Gablers, along with their staff of 


five, scrutinize textbooks, prepare 
critiques, and publish rating 
sheets — all from a point of view 
slightly to the right of Jesse 
Helms and Aethelred the 
Unready. And they have put the 
fear of God into elementary- and 
high-school publishers. If a book 
is to be successful nationally, it 
has to sell in Texas; publishers 
can’t afford a special Dallas/Fort 
Worth edition. So publishers are 
often sensitive on the subject of 
whatever the Gablers’ current 
crusade may be — evolution, for 
instance. ‘You would be in big 
trouble if you went into a Texas 
‘adoption’ treating evolution as a 
law,” says Delano, sounding not 
at all like Clarence Darrow. 
“Whenever we are developing a 
biology book, we make sure 
evolution is treated as a theory.” 

While admitting the. Gablers 
are ‘‘an element in the Texas 
situation,’’ Ginn’s Feaster 
contends his company makes no 
effort to appease them. But many 
charge that, in their desire to 
escape the wrath of right and left, 
elementary- and secondary- 
school texts often wind up being 
simply bland. And even if com- 
panies are determined not to 
change content, they do have to 
pay some attention to their critics. 
Before this summer's Texas hear- 
ings, one textbook company 
received 25 pages of protest from 


Texas groups — and sent back 
108 carefully worded pages of 
responses. 

If there is some question about 
how much pressure groups are 
able to bring, there is no doubt 
that texts have changed dramati- 
cally in their portrayal of women 
and ethnic groups. Most pub- 
lishers now have in-house guide- 
lines or review boards to make 
sure these folks are given a fair 
shake. ‘‘It’s something you check 
for before you do anything else in 
the editing process,’’ says Sar- 
geant. And she says that passing 
the tests for readability and 
sexual and ethnic balance is a 
book’s equivalent of earning the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval. 

Despite protests, declining 
enrollments, pedagogical 
changes, and fast-moving 
technological developments, the 
textbook industry appears to be 
holding its own. Still, the Samuel- 
sons of the future may be a bit 
wary. “In some fields, frankly, 
we're having a problem trying to 
enlist authors,’’ says Geggis. 
“They tell me they could be 
consulting at Data General or 
IBM tomorrow for a thousand 
dollars a day and all you can offer 
is the promise of money.’ 

Even promises of money, as 
Paul Samuelson could tell you, 
can be worth the investment. @ 





Nantucket Island School of Design 


Study year round — fall, winter, spring — on Nantucket Island... 
courses in visual and performance 


interdisciplinary programs... 
graduate and 


parallel studies in humanity 


BUS 54 5 
undergraduate credit through Mass.College of Art... 


& the Arts 


Call or write for catalogue. 
NISDA Box 1848 
Nantucket Island, MA. 02554 


oe 228-9248 
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Here’s How You Can 
Afford To Go To College 


CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO — if you 





want to be ready for a good-paying, 
depression-proof job 2 years from now? 


Chamberlayne’s no-nonsense 2-year career programs teach the 
skills which are in increasing demand as unskilled jobs are becoming 
harder and harder to get. Tuition is far less than that at most 4-year 





degree. 


Name 


colleges — and many sources of financia! aid are available to you. 
What's more — you can work while you study. The flexible 
Chamberlayne curriculum allows you to attend classes days or 
evenings, full or part time, and still earn the valuable A:A.S. college 


Act Now To Begin This Fall — CALL 536-4500 
or MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Chamber|a 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Est. 1892 
128 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 


Please send brochures & information about programs checked: 

© Computer Programming 0 Accounting 0 Business Management 0 
Marketing & Sales D Retailing O Technical Electricity 0 Medical Assistant 
0 Interior Design 0 Landscape Design 0 Fashion Design 0 General 
College 0 Commercial Art 0 Fashion Illustration 0 Graphic Arts 0 
Bilingual Secretary 0 Executive Secretary 0 Medical Secretary 

Include Information on 0 Financial Aid O Dormitory 0 Transfer 
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Address 





City & State 





Zip 





Telephone 
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lutely free of charge. 


latest catalog. 








We're conveniently located on the Green Line, just 
minutes from downtown Boston. You can register 

weeknights from 5:30 to 8:30, September 2-10, or 

anytime now during weekdays. 


Call 353-3000 for information and our 


Classes Start September 4th. 


Boston University ‘: 
Metropolitan College 


755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 353-3000 
Boston University is an Equal Opportunity institution. 


What are you 
doing 
tonight? _ 


We have a suggestion that's interesting, worth- 
while, fun and rewarding. Take an evening class 
with us. It's registration time at Boston University's 
- Metropolitan College, and in addition to evening 
classes, we offer courses in the late afternoon, 
early morning and on Saturday. We have over 500 
courses to choose from. All courses conform to 
Boston University's standards of excellence. If 
you're interested in earning a degree, there are 30 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs. 
Valuable educational counseling is available abso- 
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New Fall Guide 
tells you all 
about 
Part-Time 
Education 


The Fall Schedule Guide tells you about Northeast- 

ern’s more than 50 part-time undergraduate degree 

programs, courses for career advancement or iia 
personal enjoyment, and support services such as 
program advising and career counseling. Campuses are in 
Boston, Burlington, Brockton, Framingham, Marshfield, Medford, 
Milford, Norwood, Reading, Revere, Sandwich, and Weymouth. 


Call 437-2400, or mail Name 

this coupon to: 

Northeastern University 

102 Churchill Hall Address 
, 360 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 02115 


BP0812 X 











City/Town State Zip 


«> Northeastern University 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE... a vital part of a vital university 
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Celebrate 
Bithoay sour 


with a gift to yourself 


—a gift of education. Choose from 200 evening 
classes in the Extended Day Program of the ~ 
University of Massachusetts at Boston. 

Boston’s humanitarian, cultural, and scientific heritage is re- 
flected in a course selection as rich and varied as Boston 
herself: 


vv Childhood in America 

i Political Economy of New England 
Computer Concepts 
Contemporary Religious Thought 
Managerial Accounting 


are only a small sample of the many classes open to you on a 
walk-in registration basis. 


Registration for all classes: 


August 20-22; 25-26; September 2-9. 
Counselors will be available for 
academic advising. Call for your 
brochure: 287-1900 x2277 (Extended 
Day Office) or x2468 (Registrar’s 
Office). 


Classes begin September 2 


Ca University of Massachusetts 
at Boston 





RCC 


é + 
“Conttinited from page. 5 


remedy, while at the same time 
attracting new students. Re- 
markably, school data show RCC 


has in the past five years, de-, 


spite chronic overcrowding, in- 
creased enrollment by nearly 10 
percent. It’s a tribute to the devo- 
tion of a dauntless, if over- 
worked, staff and to the family- 
like esprit of RCC students, who 
have made a tradition of launch- 
ing intensive lobby efforts on 
unsuspecting legislators when- 
ever budget cuts threaten. 

Credit is due, also, to the 
school’s vibrant multicultural 
atmosphere, in which some nine 
different languages are spoken 
and 19 courses taught in Span- 
ish. RCC is the only Massachu- 
setts community college with 
instruction in English as a second 
language. The school’s attrition 
rate is one of the lowest of the 
community colleges, and half that 
of the average for two-year 
colleges nationwide. 

But it escapes no one asso- 
ciated with RCC that the 
Commonwealth's most 
beleaguered, overcrowded, and 
under-equipped college is also the 
only one where blacks, His- 
panics, Asians, and other people 
of color make up the vast major- 
ity of the student body. Black 
leaders like state Representative 
Mel King and School Committee- 
man John O’Bryant point out 
constantly that many of the 15 
member schools have obtained 
new or improved facilities, while 
RCC has languished in various 
temporary abodes. (It’s known 
derisively as the “stepchild” of 
community colleges.) And while 
the Massachusetts Board. of 
Regional Community Colleges 
was kicking around bold plans 
for a brand new community 
college in the black community, 
another school — Bunker Hill 
Community College — was con- 
ceived, developed, and con- 
structed in Charlestown. 

It was not until late 1977, 
under the Dukakis administra- 
tion, that RCC was promised 
money for a permanent site in the 
Southwest Corridor. The black 
community had just closed ranks 
after a long, bitter dispute over 
where to put the college. A sign 
announcing. the future home of 
RCC was raised on the vacant 
Roxbury lot. Groundbreaking, it 
appeared, was perhaps a year 
away. : 

Then came King, and with him 
the flurry of educational merger 
plans. Suddenly RCC was back to 
square one. Some sort of higher- 
education merger may yet be on 
its way, and RCC is bracing for 
just such a plan. ‘We're not 
opposed to some kind of merger,”’ 
Ken Haskins said, but he added 
delicately, ‘‘We’re just opposed to 
being in the hands of those who 
might mean well but who just do 
not know our needs.”’ 

Good liberals, in other words. 
In fact, it was the good liberals on 
the community-college board 
who proposed a few months back 
that RCC be merged with Bunker 
Hill Community College in 
Charlestown. The plan was 
announced less than a week after 
black candy-store worker Billy 
Ray Kelly was stabbed to death 
by a group of white youths in 
Charlestown, and six months 
after 15-year-old black high- 
school student Darryl Williams 
was shot in the neck while stand- 
ing on a Charlestown football 
field. Ultimately, the board deter- 
mined, by a one-vote margin, to 
withdraw the proposal to merge, 
but only after three busloads of 
students had packed the meet- 
ing. 

It was these same liberals who, 
having proposed essentially the 
abolition of an independent RCC, 
proceeded to phone various RCC 
faculty to solicit their support in 
an effort to kill a piece of legisla- 
tion that would abolish the com- 
munity-college board. Finally, the 
latest merger scheme was 


announced a matter of days after 
the death of Betty Johnson, one of 
two black members of the 16- 
member community-college 
board and a consistent opponent 
of merger. 

The outcome of all this seems 
poetic justice. The legislature 
went home having voted to phase 
out the community-college board, 
effective in September. (The 
board has issued a fond farewell 
and is reportedly ‘‘delighted”’ 
over the progress on RCC’s 
permanent home.) And for the 
first time, the plan for a perma- 
nent home for RCC has made it to 
the capital-outlay budget. It’s 
now a $30 million possibility, a 
giant “half step” that goes further 
than ever before. 

What wiH it take to bring Ed 
King’s reluctant pen once more to 
the bottom line? Hard work, says 
Haskins, in his recent eight-page 
“state of the college’ address. A 
tight curriculum, streamlined 
administration, no-nonsense 
students. In short, all the aca- 
demic polish a scuffed and weath- 
ered school requires. 

“Like I tell my staff,’’ Haskins 
says with a wry but gentle laugh, 
“it’s show-and-tell time.’’ oe 


State 


Continued from page 4 
Springfield College, Martin him- 
self admits he has little 
understanding of the problems 
peculiar to higher education 
in Massachusetts. But Mar- 
tin is a true Horatio Alger suc- 
cess story, with proven manage- 
ment abilities and remarkably few 
enemies. Even state Rep- 
resentative James Collins of 
Amherst, the chief legislative 
critic of the higher-education 
proposal, says he thinks Mar- 
tin will have a “special sensi- 
tivity’ to public education since 
he comes from the western part 
of the state. (Many of the 
early architects of higher educa- 
tion were from Holyoke and 
Springfield, where public educa- 
tion began largely as an answer to 
the private, prestige institutions 
centered around Boston.) 

Jim Martin will have the com- 
pany of several kindred spirits on 
the Board of Regents. On July 31, 
King named the last of the 15 
members who'll coordinate the 
165,000-student system. Ten of 
them have as their primary inter- 
ests the business community. 
Only: three are primarily from 
academia. Fourteen of the 15 
regents are men; one is a nun. 
One member — David Paresky of 
Weston, whom King named to 
the Massachusetts Port Authority 
Board of Directors earlier this 
summer — personally con- 
tributed $900 to the guberna- 
torial campaign of Edward J. 
King. The new regents will meet 
for the first time August 20; their 
first order of business is to select a 
chancellor, who will be paid 
$54,000 a year. 

Collins and other critics of the 
higher-education plan worry that 
too much power and authority 
will be concentrated in the board 
of regents, and that the members 
will be alienated from the needs 
and concerns of the 28 separate 
institutions. As Alberto puts it, 
‘How can a super board know 
what's good for Berkshire Com- 
munity College when they’re 
sitting up here in Boston?” 

On the matter of whether the 
reorganization will save money, 
the jury is still out. State Repre- 
sentative John Finnegan (D- 
Boston), who orchestrated the 
successful June budget strategy, 
claims the plan will save the state 
up to $4 million in its first year of 
operation. But Collins thinks the 
super board will create its own, 
expensive bureaucracy, especially 
since in addition to its $550,000 
budget, the board of regents has 
the authority to transfer up to 30 
percent of any school’s adminis- 
trative budget into its own 
coffers. Even President Knapp 
thinks reorganization will cost the 
state the same amount or more. “| 





have never seen a system created 
that does not develop a bureauc- 
racy,” he said. ‘It’s inevitable.” 

Even without the reorganiza- 
tion plan, costs for a public- 
college education should con- 
tinue to rise. Governor King has 
asked each institution to provide 
for 25 percent of its cost through 
tuition money, since he believes 
the people using public services 
should be the ones to pay for 
them. But Collins fears that the 
new board of regents will be 
operating under a very strong 
mandate from the governor to cut 
costs, and he fears the board will 
soon exercise its authority to close 
— and then sell — a few campuses. 
In his most cynical moments, 
Collins suggests his colleagues in 
the legislature may have 
approved the reorganization plan 
to wash their hands of responsi- 
bility for the system, so that when 
the cuts come, they can blame the 
board of regents. ‘’This is the best 
way to cut back without taking 
political heat,” he said. 

Political influence is another 


element supposedly eliminated , 


under the reorganization plan. 
Supporters say giving full budget 
authority to the board of regents 
will do away with the constituents’ 
lobbying their legislators for 
special-interest bills to build new 
gymnasiums or add faculty to a 
local community college. But it 
seems that lobbying will simply 
change venue, from the legis!a- 
ture, which is at least a public 
body of almost 300 people 
schooled in the fine art of com- 
promise, to the board of regents, 
all 15 members of which are polit- 
ically appointed. And Collins, at 
least, isn’t sure political influence 
is necessarily bad, because it 
opens decisions to the desires of 
public opinion. ‘“How can parents 
and students have any impact on 
a state bureaucracy that isn’t 
beholden to their vote?” 

Under the reorganization, stu- 
dents, especially, will have even 
less influence over their educa- 
tion than they do now, since the 
plan does away altogether with 
student representatives on the 
boards of trustees. Currently, one 
siudent sits on each of the six 
regional boards, with full voting 
power to confer degrees or 
develop programs. (A new 
women’s-history major at 
UMass-Amherst was adopted 
largely through the initiative of 
the student trustee on that board.) 
State Senator John Olver of 
Amherst, who supported the re- 
organization plan once it passed 
the House, said he would file an 
amendment in January to rein- 
state the student trustees. But 
Chris Alberto doesn’t think Olver 
can do it alone. ‘Students had to 
be politically active to get repre- 
sentation in the first place,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and they’re going to lose it 
if they don’t get active again 
now.” Alberto and the Massa- 
chusetts State Students Associa- 
tion are planning a demonstra- 
tion and lobbying day at the State 
House when the school year 
begins. He says students will have 
to lead the opposition to the re- 
organization plan because other 
members of the higher-education 
community — faculty, staff, and 
administrators — all have jobs at 
stake and can’t be public in their 
resistance. 

Representative Collins has 
some legislative amendments up 
his sleeve for the 1981 session, 
too, and he hopes the state’s 
higher-education constituency, 
especially students and alumni, 
will be willing to ‘‘get into the 
fray.”’ Collins thinks students and 
alumni of public higher educa- 
tion in this state are ambivalent 
about their own worth. He would 
like to see students, teachers, 
faculty, staff, and alumni all 
organizing together to create what 
he calls ‘‘a grassroots support for 
higher education.’” Such support 
will be necessary, he says, not 
only to undo the damage caused 
by the reorganization scheme, but 
to guard against future abroga- 
tions as times grow harder and 
student populations shrink. @ 
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REALLY WANT? 


If so, our advanced placement program starting 
June, 1981, may be your answer, but the time to 


plan for it is now. 


For more information, please call (617) 
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opportunity in education. Y 
Massachusetts College of Art OF 
364 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
617-731-2340 


The Longy School offers the finest in music instruc- 
tion and performance. The Longy diploma/degree 
program and private vocal and instrumental 
instruction is available to adults college age and 
older. Performing groups are the Longy Chamber 
Singers, Orchestra, and Wind Ensemble, and this 
fall a new program begins in Daicroze Eu- 
rhythmics. Young people at Longy may study 
privately or in classes in Foundations of Music, 
Creative Dramatics, or a program designed for 
talented the Young Pertor- 





mers of Longy. For complete information on all 
we are offering this fall, please call or write, or 
come to our Open House on Sunday, September 
14 from 1:00 to 6:00 p.m. 
Longy School of Music 
One Follen Street 
Cambridge, MA. 02138 
(617) 876-0956 
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Let us put the world 
at the tip of your tongue. 


Whatever the language These are some of our services: 


or the FeRSOn, let us, the Translation services. 
‘‘language’’ people at 2 
ACADEMIA, help you. 


Here is why: 


We get you to speak the 
language fast. 


English as a Second Language. 
Accessible language laboratory. 
Private instruction in over 30 languages. 


Social cultural events (dinners at ethnic 
restaurants, etc.) 


Our methods vig sar sad Small groups (4 to 6 people) in the most 
versatile and fun. popular languages. 


Ask about our Fall Courses and English “Twos” — Two people sharing the cost (and 
for Foreign Students classes. fun) of private instruction. 


fm! ACADEMIA 


11 MT. AUBURN ST.,CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
(617) 354-6110 





Teachers 


Continued from page 3 

The current hope is that uni- 
versities can develop classroom 
models — and teachers — that 
will, in the words of Maurice 
Kaufman, a professor of educa- 
tion and acting director of 
graduate study at Northeastern, 
‘appeal to the fast, average, and 
below-average student and will 
enable each to learn during a 
given time period. We have to 
create a new model of differen- 
tiated instruction. The teacher 
can’t see the class as just one big 
sea of faces. It will take more 
work on the teachers’ part.’ For 
this reason, schools of education 
are now employing what is 
described as “‘an integrated cur- 
riculum,”’ one that combines gen- 
eral-education courses with 
special-ed courses that reflect the 
make-up of the classroom, par- 
ticularly in light of main- 
streaming. 

While schools of education are 
offering more specialized pro- 
grams in rehabilitation, coun- 
seling, and special education for 
those who wish to pursue a career 
working directly with the handi- 
capped and_learning-impaired, 
they are also requiring all future 
public-school teachers to take 
classes that deal with the etiology 
and assessment of more subtle 
learning disabilities that are 
present in the standard class- 
room. “There has to be a part- 
nership between special ed and 
regular ed,” claims B.J. Lates, 
who directs a federally funded 
two-year program at Simmons 
College that enables practicing 
teachers to become generic 
instructors for mildly impaired 
children. 

The question remaining is how 
to conduct efficiently a class of 30 
children with various learning 
capabilities without stifling the 
bright student or bypassing the 
slower learner. One way, 
according to Lates, is to train 
teachers to “think lazy, (to) be 
managers and delegate more re- 
sponsibility to the students.” 

By working -in ‘cooperative 
learning structures,” in which 
groups of students jointly tackle 


an assignment with each student 


responsible for the learning of the 
others, the pupils ‘learn to share 
skills and information,” Lates 
says. : 

The alternative to ‘using stu- 
dents as ‘‘co-providers’’ is 
auxiliary staffing, bringing 
volunteers, para-professionals, 
and teachers’ aides into the class- 
room to provide more one-on-one 
learning. This increased staffing 
has long been advocated by many 
in the profession, and many uni- 
versity-faculty members express 
a desire to see an elementary- 
school system analogous to that 
of a college, with differentiation 
among master teachers, associate 
teachers, and teaching assistants. 
In addition to providing help for 
instructors, this system could 
provide reward competence with 
reward competence with promo- 
tions and salary increases. 
place though, most classroom 
time will still be spent with one 
teacher addressing a large group 
of children. Here, too, most 
schools of education train future 
teachers in the art of relating 
effectively. ‘‘The instructor 
facing a big group,” says Griffin, 
“must master the art of ques- 
tioning. There is nothing so 
boring as questions that demand 
only recall. Teachers need to 
incorporate inference and syn- 
thesis, to ask the judgmental 
question that brings value to the 
fore without imposing their own 
belief Systems on the students.’’ 

The skill of communicating 
adeptly with a large group of 
children is not easy to master; 
indeed, it has been the downfall 
of many a teacher who may have 
breezed through ed school with 
flying colors. 

Schools of education use a 
variety of methods to bring out 








Testing 
teachers 


ne byproduct of the 
public concern about 
the type of education 


that teaching candidates are 
receiving is the competency 
exam that some states have 
now instituted for educators. 

In Massachusetts, the 
majority of teachers do not 
have to submit to such test- 
ing, but instead receive certi- 
fication from the state board of 
education. The simplest way 
to receive such certification is 
to earn a degree from a uni- 
versity program that has been 
approved by the board. 

Last year, the board un- 
veiled a new set of compe- 
tency-based ‘‘’Regulations 
Governing the Certification of 
Education Personnel’ that 
Terry Zoulas, a spokesman for 
the state Department of Edu- 
cation, characterizes as 
“placing less of an emphasis 
on education courses and more 
on classroom prep.” Zoulas 
also points out that the 
increasingly large field com- 
ponent of curricula at 
schools of education is related 
to the new certification stan- 
dards, which beef up the 
requirements of the prac- 
ticum, defined as “supervised 
practice in the role covered by 
the certificate sought.’’ As 
stipulated in the regulations in 
most cases, the practicum 
must last at least one semester 
and 300 clock hours, and be 
supervised by both a member 
of the university faculty and 
the cooperating teacher. The 
increased involvement of the 
cooperating teachers — those 
whose classrooms are popu- 
lated by student-teachers and 
the like — “‘allows them to 
have a strong impact on the 
people who will enter their 
profession,’’ according to Tom 
O’Connor, acting director of 
the state Bureau of Teacher 
Preparation, Certification, and 
Placement. 

In order for a university's 
program to be approved, the 
school must submit to an 
inspection from a state team 
consisting of college repre- 
sentatives, preparers, and 
teachers. Upon receiving the 
team’s report, the board of 
education then decides on final ” 
certification. Inspections are 
scheduled every five years, but 
can be conducted sooner if a 
program that was denied 
approval requests re-inspec- 
tion. 

While the new regulations 
don’t officially take effect un- 
til September 1, 1982, schools 
that are scheduled for visits 
before then are expected to 
meet the new standards. 


— MJ. 
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first rate education at a cost you can afford. It isn't easy. But 
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around. We have both day and 
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and refine this ability to com- 
municate. Pre-service teachers are 
asked to write out detailed lesson 
plans, which are'then criticized by 
professors and classmates. Video- 
taping both practicing teachers 
and student teachers is now an 
easy matter, and the presenta- 
tions are carefully analyzed. Pre- 
cise speech is encouraged through 
exercises that require a student to 
give a talk and then solicit feed- 
back from his classmates*on their 
perception of what he said. 
This increased interaction 
between the teaching candidate 
and his peers, instructors, and co- 
operating teachers (i.e., those 
teachers in whose class the stu- 
dent observers or student teachers 
are placed) is now a crucial ele- 
ment of university education pro- 
grams. By the time the student is a 
senior, he meets as often as once a 
week with university faculty and 
cooperating teachers to evaluate 
his performance. ‘‘What we look 
for,” explains Griffin, “is the 
creative, secure person.” e 
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your education 
< at Harvard 


Continuing education at Harvard makes the University’s outstanding re- 
sources available to the public through credit and non-credit programs 
offering open-enrollment, low tuition, distinguished faculty, and convenient 
hours and facilities, including parking. 


University Extension: 


Harvard University Extension offers nearly 300 courses in more than 40 


“liberal arts fields which can lead to the Associate or Bachelor's degree or 


the Certificate of Advanced Study. Beginning this year, Harvard will offer 
courses leading to the Master of Liberal Arts (A.L.M.) in Extension Studies 
and the Certificate of Special Studies (C.S.S.) in Administration and Man- 
agement. Tuition is low: normally $27.50 per unit for undergraduate credit, 
$17.50 per unit for non-credit, except for seminars and workshops, which 
are higher; graduate credit is $55 per unit for the C.S.S., $82.50 for 
the A.L.M. Most classes are taught by Harvard faculty and meet in the 
evening during the week. Library, cafeteria, academic advising, and study 
skills services are available 

You can choose from courses in Afro-American Studies ¢ Anthropology and 
Archaeology ® Applied Sciences ® Astronomy ® Biochemistry and Molecular 
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© Humanities ® Journalism ® Linguistics ¢ Literature ¢ Mathematics ® Music ® 
Philosophy @ Physics ¢ Psychology ® Religion ¢ Sociology ® Statistics ¢ 
Urban Studies ® Visual and Environmental Studies ¢ 20 foreign languages e 
and all required pre-medical courses. Take as few or as many courses as you 
like on a credit or non-credit basis. 

Classes begin the week of September 15. Register in person only in Lehman 
Hall (across from Harvard MBTA station), September 9-10 and September 
15-18, 3:00-8:00 p.m. and September 19, 3:00-6:00 p.m. A $10 registration 
fee is required. You are invited to visit classes before registering. MasterCard 
and VISA accepted. 


For more information call 495-4024. 


Center for Lifelong Learning 

The Center for Lifelong Learning offers stimulating non-credit programs to 
help you explore a variety of personal and career interests. Full semester and 
intensive short-term courses are offered during the day and evening, in addi- 
tion to many one-day workshops and seminars on Saturday. Courses are 
taught by distinguished professionals from Harvard and other institutions 
and organizations. 


Fall courses include: 


Business and Careers 

Establishing and Developing Small Businesses * Job Stress Reduction ¢ 
Career Planning @ Dat. Processing © Time Management ¢ The Managerial 
Woman @ Becoming a Consultant ® Job Search Skills 


Money and Finance 

Fund-Raising ® Real Estate Investment ¢ Buying and Managing Condo- 
miniums @ Stock Market ® Tax Shelter and Commodity Investments 
Finance Planning 





Learning and Communication Skills 

Business Writing © Eftective Speeches ® Rapid Reading ¢ Editing Workshop 
Preparation for GMAT, LSAT and MCAT ¢ Overcoming Math Frustrations 
© Publications Workshop @ Video Making 

The Arts 

Interior Design ® Graphics ® Photography ¢ Calligraphy ¢ Landscaping 
Liberal Arts and Cultural Studies ; 
French and Spanish ® Collecting and Restoring Antiques ® Egypt in the 
Golden Age @ Creative Writing ¢ Wines and Winemaking ¢ Renovating 
Old Houses ® Collecting and Investing in Prints ¢ Boston Museums and 
Architecture 

The term opens September 22 with new classes beginning weekly 
throughout the fall and winter. Register by mail or in person September 
8-12, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.; September 15-19 and September 22-26, 9:00 
a.m.-7:00 p.m., Lehman Hall B-3 (across from the Harvard MBTA 
station). A $5 registration fee is required. MasterCard and VISA accepted. 
For more information call 495-4973. 

Harvard University does not discriminate among applicants or students on the 
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Working 


Continued from page 2 

couple years of college or are 
recent graduates, are looking for 
this benefit.”’ 

Another reason with a dollar 
sign in front of it is that it facili- 
tates promotion from within, thus 
saving the company the cost of 
training new. high-level 
employees. 

Getting a guy into a degree 
program part-time to keep him at 


your company is another part of 
the training-expense rationale. ‘’If 
you look at the employment mar- 
ket today, nobody really hires 
anyone in a lifetime,’’ explained 
Dunhill O'Keefe. ‘If they can get 
somebody for an extra year or 
two, that’s great.” 

O'Keefe was an expert in the 
pragmatic purposes behind tui- 
tion plans. “It’s a write-off for the 
company and it’s not taxable 
income for the employee, so 
everybody's happy,” he said 
cheerfully. And education bene- 
fits don’t cost the company all 


that much, anyway, he figured. 
Thirty to 40 percent of the people 
who file through Dunhill ask 
about education benefits, but 
nothing approaching this per- 
centage actually uses them. At 
most companies, only five to 10 
percent of the employees use 
them. 

Which brings us to the sleazy 
reason. Tuition-assistance plans 
look fantastic in a company’s 
benefits brochure. You, potential 
Jerk Hirers employee, just might 
ponder. that brochure and decide, 
“Sure, it’s worth a couple thou- 
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sand dollars a year less to be able 
to go to school free.”” Thereby 
saving Jerk Hirers something 
right away, and letting them play 
the odds that you'll never actually 
hit them up for a penny of tui- 
tion money. This is why, 
although it makes perfect sense to 
shop employers by their educa- 
tion benefits if education is really 
what you're after, you should 
case the market thoroughly 
before committing yourself. 

The variety of employee- 
education benefits offered in the 
Boston area is bewildering, to say 
the least. There are plans that 
allow you to take courses just 
about anywhere and plans that 
direct you into company-run 
courses, plans that pay your tui- 
tion when the college wants it and 
plans that pay you when you've 
passed the course, plans that pay 
for everything including your 
Eberhard Fabers and plans that 
pick up a portion of tuition, plans 
that will underwrite your grad- 
uate degree in scuba diving and 
plans that won’t let you get a 
degree at all. 

But the critical distinction for 
most people is whether the com- 
pany will pay for education of the 
employees’ choosing or only for 
job-related courses. 

“We don’t want to be under- 
writing music majors,’’ is a com- 
ment voiced by more than one 
company. There is a general 
reluctance among employers to 
pay for your training in basket- 
weaving and what they consider 
educational frivolities. Unless you 
work for the US Department of 
Health and Human Services — 
formerly HEW — where, if you're 
about to lose your job as a result 
of budget cuts, and if you're plan- 
ning to get a job with another 
federal agency teaching basket- 
weaving to people who are taught 
such things by federal employees, 
you might be able to have such a 
coyrse subsidized. That’s the way 
it was explained to us. 

The federal government, as we 


all know, is not a profit-making 
institution. Most private-sector 
operations require that courses or 
degree programs have at least 
broad relevance to the employee's 
present job, or to a feasible future 
job, to be eligible for tuition sub- 
sidy. 

It’s impossible to generalize, 
however: Boston Gas will under- 
write an undergraduate liberal 
arts degree, as will Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, and Gillette, and 
John Hancock, and Prudential, 
among about two dozen 
employers surveyed. Some of 
these companies will help you get 
any degree you want, though 
most stipulate they ‘prefer’ that 
graduate programs be broadly 
business-related. 

There are many other stipula- 
tions — more than you would 
want to digest in the abstract. 
They include reimbursement for- 
mulas, loan plans, grade require- 
ments, and maximum benefits. 
Some of them make the educa- 
tion-benefits package a real plum, 
others give the company more 
control over your academic future 
than you may care for. Skipping 
over the boring details, here are 
some impressions based on a sam-- 
pling of major Boston-area em- 
ployers. 

If it’s a computer-science 
degree you're after, roller skate, 
don’t walk, to the nearest high- 
tech company and get to work — 
emptying wastebaskets, if neces- 
sary. These companies are crying 
for qualified professionals, and 
they'll be happy to defray the cost 
of beginning your brilliant ca- 
reer. DEC even sponsors univer- 
sity classes on-site. 

You want to be a lawyer? Try 
the insurance companies. John 
Hancock will reimburse the first 
$500 and 80 percent of the rest of 
education expenses, no questions 
asked. With the approval of a 
company vice-president, Pru- 
dential pops for 80 percent of tui- 
tion, with a 50 percent advance 
(the company uses differing cri- 











Training in Systems Thinking 
and teaching of Systems 
Thinking for Educators 
and Therapists 


THE BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE 
251 HARVARD ST. 

BROOKLINE, MA. 02146 

(617) 731-2883 








Dog and Cat GROOMING tt, 


can be an enormously satisfying 
career and very profitable 
Classes start monthly 
599-6386 
GROOMING SCHOOL 
Harbor Mall (Rt. 1A), Lynn, Mass. 01901 
Lic. by Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Ed. 


























If you want to get ahead in the business 
world, you have to make the nght moves 
educational moves. So if you're wondering 
what course or courses to take, what pro- 
gram will give you the edge you need to 
advance in the career of your choice—take 


a good look at the BENTLEY FACTOR 


REPUTATION. All colleges are not 
created equal. There are some that have 
established highly respected names among 
the business community—names that add 
restige to a resume. Since 1917, one college 
cS been consistent in its standard of ex- 
cellence in accounting, business and finan 
cial management education. All employers 
recognize and respect that name 
Bentley College. 


SELECTION and FLEXIBILITY. 
You'll find a full range of credit and non- 
credit courses, programs, workshops and 
seminars ranging from accounting and 
computer information systems to real 
estate and pension administration. We 
offer courses during the day, at night and 
on weekends. You can have the best of all 
worlds . . . at Bentley. 


COUNSELING. How do you decide 
which courses or programs are right for 
you? We'll sit down with you and tailor 
the educational opportunity that best suits 


to help you make the nght choice . . 
at Bentley. 





Fora Career of Choice. Not Chance 





Adult 
Progr. 


advanced standing. 





Goddard College 
e 


INDEPENDENT STUDY LEADING TO THE B.A. DEGREE 

Goddard College's widely respected Adult Degree Program, 
founded in 1963, supports women and men in their search for 
truth, growth, and change. The ADP offers a four year course of 
individually planned study leading to a fully accredited B.A. degree. 
Each semester consists of a two-week program on campus in 
Vermont with five and one-half months of faculty supervised non- 
resident study. This program is designed for self-motivated adults 
capable of independent scholarship. Past successful college work, 
CLEP general tests, and “educational life experience” may earn 


Other unusual B.A., M.A., and M.F.A. programs. 
Teacher certification. Partial Veteran’s Benefits. 
Write: GODDARD COLLEGE, Admissions, Box BP9, 
Plainfield, VT 05667. 802/454-8311. 


Goddard admits qualified applicants without regard to 
race, nationality, religion, sex, age, or handicap 











your needs and schedule. We'll take the time 


THE BENTLEY FACTOR IS FOR... 
The First Timer. You are about to enter 
the job market without the benefit of pre 
vious experience. You need proven skills in 
order to land that first job. 


The Reserve Player. You've had the 
same job for longer than you care to re 
member. Without additional education you 
have no chance to move up the next rung 
in the business ladder. 


You are stuck in a 
dead-end job, with no op to ever 
get ahead. It's time to find a career where 
there's room to grow. And you need a 
strong foundation of skills to successfully 
enter this new market 


The Second Time Arounder. You 


worked before and during your first few 


The Career Changer. 


| on § 3 2 ee ee 
Fill out and mail to: 





Name 


i Fs 4 Adult Information and Advising Center 


Please send me information concerning Bentley College's educational offerings for the Fall, 1980 


years of marnage. Then you started a family 
and wanted to concentrate on raising the 
children. Now you're ready to return to 
the business world. It's time to freshen up 
your skills or learn some new ones 


RULES: 

1. Call the Adult Information and Advising 
Center at 891-2971 or fill out the coupon 
below for your copy of Bentley 

College's Evening Division/Center 

for Continuing Education new 

1980-81 Bulletin. 2, Read over 

the bulletin, and think about the 

kind of program you would 

like. 3. Make an appointment 

with a Bentley counselor to 

work out the appropriate 

program, course Or courses 

and schedule to best accom-, 

plish your objective. 4. 

Enroll at Bentley. 


891-2971 
Waltham, MA 02254 
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go Evening Division Address 





(undergraduate) 
© Center for City 


Zip 
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Continuing 
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O Graduate School Home 


OD Full Time Day Undergraduate Division 
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A CAREER IN TRAVEL IS EXCITING! 
TRAVEL 


CENTER 


Affiliated with Crimson Travel Service 


6 reasons why 
you should call us 


ou 


*You want a new career 

*You love travel 

*You enjoy people 

*You like variety 

¢You want professional instruction 
¢You want placement assistance 





OPEN HOUSE: Thurs., Aug. 14, 6:30 p.m. 
Day Course: Sept., 8, Oct. 29- Night Course: Sept. 15 


Sat Course: Oct. 18 





Call for catalog 


39 Boylston St., Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 (617) 547-7750 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Education 
Accredited Member NATTS. 





teria for various study pro- 
grams). 

If business is your business, 
you're really in business. Read 
the fine print at the right manu- 
facturing company and you won't 
have to pay for so much as a note- 
book. 

It's logical to suppose a uni- 
versity is a good place to work if 
you want a free education, ‘and 
heaven knows Boston has its 
share of universities. To some 
extent, the assumption holds up. 
Universities are the only 
employers we surveyed that will 
subsidize not only your educa- 
tion, but your spouse’s or child’s 
as well. However, the benefits for 
employees themselves vary con- 
siderably. At some places, you 
may even be able to take classes 
during the day. At others, a grad- 
uate degree, albeit free, will take 
you years to complete. A vague 
guideline: the snobbier the 
school, the worse the benefits — 
the old ‘edible prestige’ theory. 

Okay, you’ve made up your 
mind. You know what you want 
to learn, you know what kind of 
company you want to work for, 
you're all set to interview, and 
you want w get the best deal on 
tuition benefits. Here’s what to 
ask to avoid disappointment. 

What does the company con- 
sider a job-related or career- 
related program of study? Have 
other employees recently gotten 
approval for the same thing 
you're after? 

Who’s responsible for approv- 
ing. tuition-aid requests? If the 
supervisor or department head 
gives the first yes or no, com- 
pany policy will never be truly 
uniform. This may work for or 
against you in the end, but it’s 
difficult to predict which until 
you know your boss. 

Does the employer offer its 
own cCareer-training classes? 
These may be even better than 
what you'd get in a college pro- 
gram, especially if you plan to 
stay with the company for several 
years. But if your employer does 
offer its own courses, it may 
mean that you can’t get subsi- 
dized for similar courses you take 
outside the company. 

Is the benefit expressed in 
terms of credit hours, courses, 
percentage of cost, or dollars? 
What's best for you depends on 
where you want to go to school. 
In general, though, credit-hour 
benefits are likely to be the most 
restrictive. f 

What's covered? Just tuition, 
or fees and supplies, too? 

What are the conditions of the 
benefit? Is there a waiting period 
for eligibility? Is reimbursement 
contingent on what grade you 
get? Will you have to pay back 


up-front money if you fail the 
course? Is. there a time limit for 
completing degree requirements? 


subsidized education (besides 
smarter)? A raise? A better job? A 
handshake and your picture in 





the annual report? Most com- 
panies won’t make promises 
about promotion, but it’s reason- 
tion of the course or degree, but able to ask about the career prog- 
it’s not unheard of for one to do ress of others who've tried. 
so. What percentage of employees 
What will you have to sacri- take advantage of the benefit? 
fice for the benefit? You can’t ask Personnel offices keep lousy 
this directly. It’s the salary-com- records on this point, but you 
parison question. You may as_ should be able to get some sort of 
well also ask yourself whether figure. This is one of the best 
going to school and working will measures of how well the benefit 
eliminate your social life, and works for employees and how 
whether it’s worth it. much support it has from the 


Are any strings attached? Most 
companies won’t make you stay 
in their employ beyond comple- 
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A College of Music-Drama-Dance + Founded 1867 


DANCE 


Dance for 
Fun - Health - Sports - Beauty 
with our Professional Faculty 


15 WEEK FALL SESSION — Sept. 3 - Dec. 20 
Tues. - Wed. - Thurs. Eves. & Saturday 
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What will you get from your company. 2 
Photography 
NESOP Workshops 


Photography Courses 


— Fall evening workshop begins week of Sept. 22nd 
— 2 Year professional program begins Sept. & Feb. 


— Spaces still available in Sept. ’80 class. 


Color 
Editorial etc. 


Ore) aalaatsaerte! 


Creative 
A CY NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
} {ES OP OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


537 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 02215 (617) 261-1868 
Licensed by Commonwealth of Mass. Dept. of Education 


Featuring Ramon de Los Reyes, America’s 
foremost Teacher - Dancer - Choreographer in 
Spanish Dance 














Adult. Classes in Spanish, Ballet, 
Modern, Tap, and Jazz. 














Children’s & Young People’s Classes in 
Modern, Ballet, and Creative Arts for 
Boys and Girls. 














Call or Write for Brochure & Schedulé 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
8 The Fenway, Boston, MA. 02215 
(617) 536-6340 
































“Boston. 
Consertatorp 
of Music 


A College of Music-Drama-Dance 
Founded 1867 


APPLIED MUSIC 
COMPOSITION 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


B.M. & M.M. Degrees 


DANCE — DRAMA 
B.F.A. Degree 


Distinguished faculty 
includes members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories available. 


Write or call 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 02215. 
617-536-6340 








Established 1969 








Study professional audio 
recoraing technology. 


Learn fo engineer 
the sound of music... 


Complete the Multi-track Recording Technology curriculum 
in one year, or earn the B.S. Degree in Music Technology via the joint 
Institute of Audio Research—New York University program. 


Fall ’80 Quarter starts September 30th. 


For further information write, call or visit: 


Institute of Audio Research 


64 University Place, Greenwich Village, New York, N.Y. 410003 
617/423-7201 or 242/677-7580 


Licensed by New York State Department of Education 
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656 SMALL BUSINESSES 
BOUGHT THEIR 

FIRST COMPUTER FROM 

THE COMPUTER STORE. 


Why? Because We Don't Play Games 


AT THE COMPUTER STORE we believe that you can't afford to play games 
when it comes time to buy your first computer. That is why you won't find toys at the 
Computer Store. What you will find are business systems from reputable vendors like 
Data General, Apple, Zenith and Hewlett-Packard. Systems designed for applications 
such as order entry, inventory control and accounts receivable. Serious business systems. 


OUR STAFF won't play games. We are professionals. Business people like yourself. 
We are serious about helping you choose the right system for your business. Our 
people will take the time to get to know your business. We analyze your specific needs 
first and recommend a system second. 


IF YOU ARE A SMALL BUSINESS with annual sales of up to $15 million, no 

matter what your game plan has been in the past, it's time to take a serious look at a 
business system from the Computer Store. A system that will work for your company 
today & tomorrow. So come in for a free demonstration soon. 


And remember ... you won't find any toys in our attic. 


the Computer Store” 


We Have The Answers. 
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We have the book that IBM is afraid you will read 
For your FREE copy of THE INSIDERS GUIDE TO SMALL BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS bring this coupon to any of the following locations. 


the Computer Store" 


Corporate Offices: 50 Mall Road, Burlington, MA (617) 272-0294 
@ Massachusetts: Burlington, 120 Cambridge Street, (617) 272-8770 
@ Cambridge, 1689 Massachusetts Avenue, (617) 354-4599 @ Framingham, 
Deerskin Plaza/Rt. 9, (617) 879-3720 @ Connecticut: Stamford, 21 Atlantic Street, 
(203) 356-1920 @ Wethersfield, 683 Silas Deane Highway, (203) 563-9000 @ Windsor 
Locks, 63 South Main Street, (203) 627-0188 @ Rhode Island: Cranston, 
1500 Oaklawn Avenue, (401) 463-8160 @ Providence, 740 North Main Street, 
(401) 331-0220 @ Florida: Clearwater, 2 Clearwater Mall, (813) 796-1195 
® New York: Rochester, 2423 Monroe Avenue, (716) 244-5000 @ Washingion, 
D.C.: K Street NW, (202) 466-3367 © Virginia: McLean, 1984 Chain 
Bridge Road, (703-821-8333 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF BOSTON 


Affiliated with at Syl Founded in 1908 under 
Boston University joi the will of Benjamin Franklin 


yy 
EVENING PROGRAMS 
IN ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 


LEADING TO ASSOCIATE IN ENGINEERING DEGREE 
ARCHITECTURAL, CIVIL, COMPUTER, ELECTRICAL, 
ELECTRONICS, MECHANICAL 


Also EVENING TECHNICAL COURSES: 
AUTOMOTIVE journeyman Plumber | and | Computer 


Automotive Maintenance Advanced Journeyman — Introduction to Mini-Computer (PDP) 
Automatic Transmissions Master Plumber 
Mass. Plumbing Code 
MANUFACTURING PHOTOGRAPHY 


: General Photograph 
Modern Drafting Design of Plumbing and Related Sanitary Systems Cojo, Pitonteahy y 


Electro-Mechanical Drafting ; , : 

Machine Shop Theory and Practice Design of Fire Protection Systems 

Tool and Die Makin 

. Journeyman Gas Filter | and II PAS ENGINEERING 
Master Gas Fitter gebra | an 

BUILDING SERVICES Physics 

Design of Heating Systems 
Design of Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Systems 


Practical Electrical Wiring 
Advanced Electrical Wiring 
Mass. Electrical Code 


CLASSES START September 8 


Evening Registration begins August 25 
Monday-Thursday, 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fridays, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. 


Applications still accepted for full-time day programs — 
Classes begin Sept. 4 
Telephone 423-4630, or write, visit 41 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 02116 





